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Ferdinand the Seventh’s Sermon. 


Sir, London, July 3, 1820. 
the course of a correspondence 
with a most ingenious and scien- 
tific friend at Glasgow, a seaman, | 
have received, as a present, the inclosed 
leaves, containing a translation by him, 
of what is called in Spain, ‘‘ Ferainand 
the Seventh’s Sermon.” ‘This transla- 
tion appeared in September last, in 
Mr. Constable’s respectable Miscel- 
lany, the Edinburgh Magazine; but 
as t probably may be yet unknown to 
the majority of English readers, I send 
com copy transmitted to me, for 
ion in the Monthly Repository, 
should its admission be deemed proper. 
To me, as a specimen of the phraseo- 
logy of the Spanish pulpit, it seems 
to be, at least, a curiosity, and its in- 
terest is increased by the prevalent 
circumstances of the Spanish nation. 
My friend informs me that, from in- 
formation which he received in Spain, 
“no political publication was ever so 
extensively read there, and probably it 
contributed, in a considerable degree, 
to open the eyes of the people, and 
bring about the late events in that 
country.” Some persons have sup- 
posed it a forgery; to satisfy them, 
the original copy, from which the 
translation was made, has been lodged 
with Mr. Robert Chapman, printer in 

Glasgow. JOHN PURDY. 


4 Sermon, preached before the King 
of Spain, in the Royal Chapel, upon 
the third Friday in Lent, 24th Fe- 
bruary, 1815, by the Reverend Fa- 
ther, Friar Josef de Salvador, a 
bare. ow ed Carmelite, mye ead 
on Theology, Historian of his Or- 

’ Synodic jtauabo Af of the 
Archbishopric of Toledo and Bishop- 
ric of Cordova, Examinator of the 
Court Inquisition, Theological Con- 
sultor on the most pure Conception 
Of the Holiest Virgin Mary, Apos- 

Missionary, and Preacher to 
the King. * 


a 








“i * Barcelona, 16th June, 1819. 
Surely,” said a bare-footed Carmelite 
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** Malos malé perdet, et vineam suam 
locabit aliis agricolis,”——Matt. cap, xxi. 
Luc. cap. Xx. 


** He will miserably destroy those wicked 


men, and will let out his vineyard unte 
other husbandmen,.”—Matt. xxi. 41. 


Sire,—God permits not men to 
penetrate his ldenabe nor to com- 
prehend the sentences consequent u 
them. Of his own accord he lays 
them open when he sees proper, jus- 
tifies his cause, leaves sinners without 
excuse, and decides irrevocably u 
the fate they have merited by their 
good or bad conduct. 

The Christian orator is only a ser- 
vant (or instrument) by whom God 
communicates his word to your Ma- 
jesty and the people, making you to 
know the chastisement which he has 
decreed against the unjust man, against 
the wicked administrators and hus- 
bandmen of that mysterious vineyard 
which at this day occupies the evan- 
gelic field,—of that vineyard which the 
Saviour himself planted, at the ex- 
yense of a thousand fatigues, which 
he watered with his most precious 
blood, which he enriched with the holy 
Sacraments, rendered fruitful by his 
doctrine, and placed under the protec- 
tion of Holiest Mary, that admirable 
tower of David, from whence a thou- 





friar, ** our King heareth not the truth, 
being surrounded by flatterers, If he 
knew the evil he is guilty of, certainly 
he would amend. I am appointed to 
preach before him in the Royal Chapel ; 
I shall avail myself of the opportunity. 
The Monarch for once shall hear the 
truth.” The following Sermon was the 
result of this aye It was printed 
by permission of the King, w many 
ate surprised at. Some allege he did it 
because he despised it; others, because 
he stands in such awe of the church. Be 
that as it may, the Sermon 1 Agen 
through many editions in M and 
two in Barcelona, where the copy from 
whence this translation was executed was 
rinted. It is known throughout Spain 
the name of King Ferdinand the 
Seventh’s Sermop.— Translator. 
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sand shields hang forth for our pro- 
tection,—of that vineyard, which we 
shall for once suppose to be the Spa- 
nish kingdom, that chosen heritage 
which the Father of families has so 
wonderfully placed under your care, 
by means of so many prodigies, (as you 
know,) and of which the fruits should 
correspond to his paternal love. 

The sentence which is pronounced is 
against the wicked husbandmen, not 
=—— the righteous—it is fearful to 
the dad, but consoling to the good— 
it confounds the careless labourer, but 
in your Majesty it ought solely to pro- 
duce the effect of an exquisite Christian 
vigilance, which is nevessary for the 
better discharge of your duties. Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who adopted it, and 
the church which promulgates it to us, 
expect this good from it. 

*“* He will miserably destroy - those 
wicked men, and will let out his vine- 
yard unto other husbandmen.” From 
this sentence there is no appeal ; the 
Lord has said it, and it shall be ful- 
filled. The husbandman who neglects 
the culture of his land, or the ki 
who governs not his kingdom with 
equity, alike subject themselves to be 
despoiled of them. ‘Terrible ana- 
thema! such that even the Jews who 
heard it uttered, (saith the Evangelist,) 
cried out, ‘** God forbid’ But, in 
respect to ourselves, can such evil befal 
us? No; trusting in the rectitude of 

our Majesty, I hope it cannot ; yet it 
is needful to fear it, lest the evil should 
befal us. 

From not doing this, Belshazzar lost 
his kingdom, his life and his soul, 
although a holy Daniel at his side had 
timeously predicted the min of his 
throne. Saul lost the sceptre, his life, 
and his soul, for his mal-administra- 
tion, notwithstanding the prayers and 
mediation of so great a prophet as 
Samuel. Rehoboain saw his kingdom 
fall in pieces, and pass into other 
hands, in punishment of his caprice, 
and because he despised the counsel 
of the ancients.* Ahab experienced 
even a more unfortunate lot for his 
perverse conduct, though the great 
ee Elias had so often forewarned 

im. The Romans lost the Spanish 
dominions, the Goths: saw them pass 








er see 





* “ But he forsook the counsel which 
the old men gave him.”—2 Chron. x. 8. 
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under the Moorish yoke; and in our 
days the whole of Europe—— 

ut whither am I wandering ?— 
Your Majesty is an eye-witness—is he 
who has most nearly felt this testi- 
mony of the certain truth, this evidence 
of the infallibility of the sentence which 
Jesus Christ, “‘ through the Evange- 
list,” this day lays before us. Your 
remembrance of it, and meditations 
upon it, ensure your own felicity and 
the happiness of the whole nation. 
The Father of all sees that it is impos- 
sible for you personally to assist in all 
the parts of this great vineyard—sees 
the indispensable necessity you lie under 
to avail yourself of the aid of labourers 
in its clea; but if you seek, O King! 
to secure your own and our happiness, 
—if you seek to shun the fulfilinent of 
this dreadful denunciation,—you must 
watch without ceasing, and apply if to 
the husbandmen to whom hp entrust 
the cultivation ; when they do not fulfil 
their obligations, “‘ destroy the wicked 
men.” To rsuade you, Sire, to 
adopt this vigilance will form the sub- 
ject of my discourse. Nothing can he 
more worthy of your care. To explain 
it with the utility I desire to your great 
soul, and to the whole nation, I stand 
in need of the Divine assistance—Are 
Maria. 


“ He will miserably destroy those 
wicked men, and will let out his vine- 
yard unto other husbandmen.”’ , 

First. What life, what efficacy 1s 
in the word of God! The Apostle 
Paul hath well explained this, where 
he says, “ The word of God is quick 
and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing of the soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow ; and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” * This ineffable quality, 
“‘ which may be considered as exis 
in every word which the Almighty a¢- 
dresses to his creatures,” particulal ’ 
applies to the terrible sentence whic 
he this day pronounces against the 
wicked husbandmen of the vineyard: 
“ He will miserably destroy those 
wicked men.” No one can meditate 
on this denunciation attentively, with- 
out experiencing the most salutary 
effects. It is sufficient to reform the 


* Heb, iv. 12. 








most careless husbandman, adminis- 
trator or king. 

if you respect not my words, attend, 
(0 King, to these of the exalted Saint 
Theresa of Jesus, glory of Spain, and 

ight of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
This enlightened virgin was tenderly 
interested for, and warmly attached 
to, the throne of St. Ferdinand, which 
you worthily occupy. She had also a 
particular regard for your immortal 
ancestor, the just, the prudent Philip 
the Second, and having compassion on 
him, because surrounded by flatterers, 
he had no one near him to tell him 
the truth, though, considering the cir- 
cumstances in which he was then 
placed, it was necessary he should be 
warned of it, the Saint herself resolved 
to admonish him, because she loved 
him. Her heart was nigh to fail her, 
but encouraging herself, she said, ‘‘ It 
is better that my heart should suffer, 
than that my king and his kingdom 
should be lost.”” She could not ascend 
into this cathedral to preach before 
him, for although she was a doctor of 
theology, being a woman excluded her, 
but as ambassadress of the King of 
kings, she addressed unto Philip a let- 
ter, which, being read, comprehended 
im two lines, that which I feel it a 
duty incumbent upon me to inculcate 
ia this Sermon, viz. ‘‘ Remember, Sire, 
that Saul was a chosen and an anointed 


"“Tiaving perused this paper, that 
great prince was (saith the history) 
somewhat astonished, but on reflec- 
tion, hesoon became sensible that God 
a to him through the medium of 
lis celestial heroine. He bethought 
himself of that carelessness which had 
led him into peril, he became watchful 
and zealous . the happiness of i 
om, and grew so perfect himself, 
that not long thereafter, the Virgin 
Estifania, of the apostles, ‘‘ the daugh- 
ter of the saint,” beheld him come 
triumphantly from the tribunal 
‘ God, favoured by the most holy 
Virgin, to whom he had rendered so 
many services. 
I, O King, possess not that fervour 
of soul which inspired Saint Theresa 
Jesus, but I yield to none in my 
desire for your appiness, and the 
aeuare of your kingdom ; in which, 
. “ 18 known to you,” I am deeply 
; because I love you, I do 
Rot flatter you, but speak the truth 
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unto you. TI repeat with my holy 
mother, ‘‘ Remember, immortal Fer- 
dinand, that Saul was a king, that he 
was chosen by God, and anointed by 
his prophet; but in the end he was 
forsaken by the Lord, lost his life, his 
soul, and his kingdom, because he did 
not fulfil his obligations.” This sen- 
tence of the Saint’s is, as it were, an 
abridgment of the words of the evan- 
gelist, by which we are this day told 
that the Father of families will punish 
the wicked husbandmen, and bestow 
the vineyard upon others, who will 
cultivate it with advantage. ‘‘ He 
shall come and destroy those hushand- 
men, and shall give the vineyard to 
others.” 

At present, may I not expect from 
your guiltless heart equal, or even 
greater fruits, than those words of 
Saint Theresa produced in that of your 
heroic ancestor Philip the Second ? 
Surely I cannot douht it. Already, 
methinks, I see you vigilantly driving 
from your side those who do not love 
you, those who will not tell the truth 
unto you. Already, methinks, I be- 
hold you cleansing the public offices 
from that filth which Gf I may be 
allowed the expression) hath so iniqui- 
tously been introduced into them, in 
these latter times of trouble and con- 
fusion. Already, methinks, I ive 
you visiting the labourers in the vine- 
yard, examining their labours, and 
striving that it may bring forth its 
fruit in due season. If this you do not, 
know, O King, that this you ought fo 
do, to render yourself and your king- 
dom happy. For example, there are 
in the vineyard of Spain labourers (or 
ininisters) of state. Those ought to 
be men with clean hands, pure intet- 
tions, and of upright conduct: men 
who would not allow themse!ves to be 
biassed by self-interest, by friends, 
relations or connexions, or by those 
who are destitute of merit, in man 
the national property, or in the dis 
bution of situations by ona 
But is this the case? Alas! Sire, £ 
go forth from considering this great 
obligation, and T find the le see, 
sigh, and weep, that directly the con- 
trary takes place. I find ae 
is any one entered upon an 
employment, when he raises up his 
whole house, family and friends, “ and 
this in the face of all the nation,” forget- 
ful that among those regarding him are 
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a thousand of acknowledged merit, who 
are thereby injured and defrauded of 
their rights : a thousand, who, though 
justly entitled to employment, are de- 
nied it, while it is bestowed on those 
who deserve it not, sometimes even as 
the wages of iniquity, through the me- 
diation and interest of an accomplice 
of their crimes. What horror, Sire! 
that such abuses should prevail. The 
vineyard brings forth only weeds and 
thorns, (these are resentments, cla- 
mours, and complaints,) which cannot 
be remedied, but by driving from the 
midst of it these perverse husbandmen, 
fulminating against them the sentence 
of the Almighty, ‘‘ Destroy those 
wicked men.” 

There are also warlike labourers in 
the Spanish vineyard. ‘The individuals 
of this department have a right, “ as 
the defenders of their country,” that 
justice should be rendered to their 
heroism,—that equity should be ob- 
served in the distribution of rewards 
and ranks,—that merit should obtain 
a preference, and that activity and 
valour should take the lead of laziness 
and cowardice. This is peculiarly 
needful in a profession where honour 
holds so prominent a place. But is 
this the reality? Ah, Sire! Thousands 
of military men of merit deplore the 
want of justice,—the scandalous dis- 
order which (contrary to your good 
intentions) prevails in this branch of 
the service of the state. Thousands 
of men of valour see others who, by 
intrigues and interest, enjoy a fictitious 
fame, elevated above them, true merit 
being obscured by that which is unreal. 
Thousands of brave men who have 
been faithful to their country, see 
others, though tarnished by disloyalty, 
** yet covered by the veil of interest,” 
receive those ranks in justice due to 
the former. Thousands of heroes, 
their bedies full of honourable scars, 
who are entitled to the highest rewards 
which can be bestowed, find themselves 
oppressed by want, scattered through 
the nation, nay, sometimes even in 
prison, because no one in power will 
raise his face to obtain justice for 
them,—because no one compassionates 
their misfortunes. These men 
aloud, raising their hands to heaven, 

ying that the justice of your Ma- 

may apply to the delinquents the 
sentence the Father of families, 
“* Destroy those wicked men.” —— 
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Finally, there are in the vineyard of 
Spain innumerable judicial labourers 
in tribunals, governments, and a vari- 
ety of situations in which they ought 
to administer justice ; but what contu. 
sion and disorder exists among them! 
I throw a glance around the whole 
Peninsula,—I examine the sentiments 
of its inhabitants,—I hear their words 
and reflect on their complaints. All 
Spain resembles one great hospital, 
where each one bewails his miserable 
lot. One complains because that 
power eclipses justice, —because favour 
has inclmed the balance to the oppo- 
site side,—because his rights are se- 
pulchred without a chance of resurrec- 
tion before the world end. Others 
lament the want of money to render 
their just clauns effectual, without 
which their labours and fatigues, they 
see, are lost. Thousands of sufferers 
complain because that, under the name 
of fees in prosecuting their causes, 
they have been robbed of all they had, 
se left prostrate in the depth of 
misery, from which they can never 
extricate themselves, unless Jesus 
Christ descend to give them his hand, 
as he did to the paralytic person men- 
tioned by the evangelist. The conduct 
of these wicked husbandmen, Sire, is 
grievous to the nation,—fills it with 
sorrow,—forces it on to the fatal verge 
of most dangerous discontent, and 
imperiously demands that your Ma- 
jesty should apply to them the sentence 
of the Most High, * Destroy those 
wicked men.” 

Seconp. Wherefore is it, Sire, 
after singing songs of triumph over 
foreign foes, that we are in such dan- 
ger from domestic enemies? Can it 
be possible, after all the labours of 
your Majesty in search of men t 
execute their duties faithfully and pro- 
mote our happiness, that the viney 
of our nation produces only weeds 
thorns in place of fruit? Can it be 
possible that so many magistrates 
ministers who have given such proofs 
of fidelity towards you, the country 
and religion,—who ‘have suffered 80 
much, and even exposed their lives 
for you and them,—can it be poss le 
that such men are careless or unfaith- 
ful in the discharge of their oblige 
tions? 

Alas! from hence I think J bear 
each of the ministers exclaim, “* The 
nation is not unhappy through ™Y 









fault—1 cannot do more—I labour 
constantly —I watch incessantly to 
ascertain what is just, and to act as 
hehoves me; but, unfortunate man! 
an unseen hand, a man-enemy, sows 
discord, and renders my exertions 
useless.” —What a misfortune! ‘I am 
not to blame,” says another magistrate 
—*‘lexecute what the King coinmands 
and the laws prescribe —I study to 
decide correctly —I endeavour to avoid 
injuring true merit; but, unhappy 
man! the man-enemy, the hidden hand, 
oversets and ruins all my labours”— 
What grief! I hear the veteran and 
meritorious generals of the army de- 
clare, “* We do all in our power for 
the felicity of our soldiers,—we are 
camorous in their behalf, — we strive 
that they may want for nothing,—we 
solicit an equitable distribution of 
ranks and rewards, and make repre- 
sentations ‘ through every channel’ for 
the better organization of the army,— 
but, miserable men! the man-encmy 
frustrates our ideas, renders our plans 
ineffectual, and subjects us all to the 
greatest wants.” Thus, Sire, do many 
of the labourers whom you have ap- 
pointed to cultivate this great vineyard 
excuse themselves. 

But to whom pertains this hidden 
hand? Who can be the man-enemy 
whe renders vain the healing inten- 
tous of your Majesty and the labours 
of your husbandmen? Ah, Sire! be 
on the alert, he is not far distant who 
is guilty of all this evil—he walks in 
the midst of us—we may easily find 
him if we seek him with care. Already 
I behold him—I shall declare who he 
8; but no, in this place the sinner 
may not be named. JI shall give his 

without naming him. The man- 
enemy is he who seeks not peace,—he 
who fattens n discord,—he who 
amuses himself by looking upon Spa- 
disunited and quarrelling,—he 
shews himself insensible of the 

. n of the Saviour, that a 
kingdom divided internally cannot 
stand,—he who despises the prayer of 
the same Divine Master, whic suppli- 
cates the Eternal Father that all may 
be united by the bonds of love, as the 
es of nature unite the father and the 
‘0n;——he who values not the zeal and 
industry with which the Apostle Paul 
strove to impress this most important 
He j upon the hearts of Christians. 

© is properly an antichrist, a wild 
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beast, that ought to be banished to the 
woods and thickets, where he may 
herd with his fellows. 

The man-encmy is also he who, 
shouting aloud, Long live Ferdinand, 
the country, and religion, introduces 
himself into the government, overturns 
all order by his dissimulation, gratify- 
ing his own ravening ambition with 
employments, salaries, and honours, at 
the expense of the innocent and suf- 
fering nation. This enemy is easily 
recognized. Let your Majesty observe 
those who present themselves unto 
you, even peur they come with 
plans and projects of economy in 
favour of the nation ;—look upon their 
hands as they retire, and if flesh stick 
to the nails, (‘ that is,” if they hold 
any employment or place under 
vernment, &c. &c.,) doubt not but 
they belong to him whom we seek,— 
that they are of those who do much 
evil, —ot those who have given occasion 
to the new proverb which even the 
children in the streets repeat, to wit, 
Long live Ferdinand, let us go and 
rob.* 

In the last place, this man-enemy is 
he who renders useless or torpid the 
wise and just determinations of your 
Majesty, and deprives the ter part 
of the nation of the good it should 
derive from them. To what fatal con- 
sequences do not these disorders lead ? 
The ministers of the altar feel them, 
your soldiers lament them, and the 
furnish the enemies of the throne wi 
grounds for censuring, and reasons for 
slandering it. In fine, Sire, this man- 
enemy is, as Saint Augustine says, the 
devil clothed in flesh, and so subtle is 
he, that he insinuates himself into your 
very cabinet, scatters discord even 
there, and banishes from you those 
two angels whom God placed by your 
side for companions, counsellors and 
comforters, (you will understand that 
I mean the two Princes+ your bro- 
thers,) and thus deprived of their 
support, the devil, the world, and the 
flesh, can more easily assail you. 
Now, O King, your vigi 
* In Spanish, “ Viea Fernando y va- 
mos robando.” 


mate by the late Cortes, and Francisco 
Pablo, declared by the Cortes illegitimate, 
and who is to be the son of 


Godoy, the Prince of the Peace. 


and 
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jastice should shine forth in the disco- 
very and punishment of this monster 
of the human species. From the 
moment you do this, the precious 
vineyard which the Eternal Father has 
committed to your care will begin to 
flourish, wad to bring forth fruit. The 
sweat of your many husbandmen shall 
no longer be in vain; nor will you 
need to enforce against them the sen- 
tence of the text. The grasses shall 
be richer than those of the land of 
promise, “* that is,” immense benefits 
shall accrue to religion and our coun- 
try, and Spain be the acknowledged 
princess of all the Catholic kingdoms. 
Then shall you be able to render a 
good account to the great Father of 
all, saying with truth and confidence, 
Behold, O Lord, the vineyard which 
thou hast entrusted to thy servant’s 
care,—I found it full of thorns and 
weeds and brambles, but now it flou- 
rishes and yields its fruit abundantly ; 
or, in other words, I received this 
kingdom without peace, without union, 
without obedience, without tranquil- 
lity, divided into factions and parties, 
made, as it were, into a likeness of the 
infernal regions; but now, O Lord, 
behold it united—in peace—in tran- 
quillity—the minds of the people re- 
conciled and submissive to Thee, to 
Thy church, and to Thy servant. 

But what! do you, Sire, fear my 
hopes shall be in vain? No, assuredly ; 
your purity of life, your love of equity, 
your upright intentions, your compas- 
sion for the poor and destitute,—the 
prodigies by which Ged hath brought 
you to the throne of this heroic king- 
dom, all assure us that God himself 
will complete the work,—the cause is 
his, and from his hand will come a 
remedy for all. He who can make 
the lion and the lamb live together in 
the same hut, shall cause the Spani- 
ards, whose opinions are most opposed, 
to embrace cach other, eat at the same 
table, and sleep under the same roof.* 





® When the preacher exhorts his Ma- 
jesty to co-operate in the reconciliation 
and union of Spaniards, it is not without 
making some distinction. ‘The disunited 
are in three classes. First, the incorrigi- 
bly wicked, who are consequently irre- 
concileable. These ought to be banished 
from the midst of us. In the second 
class are those who remain apart from 
the cause of the King throvgh doubt or 





Co-operate, UO King, in this great 
work, and the blessing of the Highest 
shall be upon you and upon your 
kingdom. Humanity is not incompa- 
tible with justice—both are splendid 
attributes of majesty,—use them with 
that prudence and firmness which pre. 
sent exigencies require, and you shall 
not only worthily sustain the character 
of Catholic Prinve—of the faithful 
husbandman of the Spanish vineyard, 
but your Majesty shall participate in 
that ineffable eulogium which is for its 
excellence applied to the Eternal King, 
* Rex pacificus magnificatus est, cujus 
rultus desiderat universa terra.” Fer. 
dinand the Just, the Pacific, has im. 
mortalized his name; all his faithful 
vassals desire to look upon his amiable 
countenance. 

God of my life! Jesus of my heart, 
hear our supplications, and render 
effectual our prayers in favour of thy 
servant, our beloved Ferdinand, and of 
his Catholic kingdom. ‘Thou knowest 
that the builder of the house laboureth, 
and the watchman of the city watcheth 
in vain, if thou appliest not the hand 
of thy adorable providence to consum- 
mate the undertaking. Grant us thy 
especial favour to enable us to co-ope- 
rate in this good work ; bestow on us 
that fervid charity which thou brought- 
est into the world,—that spirit of peace 
which the angels announced to the 
shepherds, and which thou didst so 
often recommend to thy disciples to 
preach and impress upon the minds 
of the sons of Adam, saying, Peace to 
you—peace be with you.—My peace 
be upon you. Thus,’O Lord, we shall 


irresolution ; if these repent, it will be 
proper to receive them, but not into 
confidence or a participation of employ- 
ment, until by their conduct (which 
ought to be carefully watched by Go- 
vernment) they shew themselves worthy 
of both. ‘Thus the Government will 
preserve its authority, and get quit of 
hundreds of enemies, viz. the relations, 
friends and dependents of the reconciled 
person. In this the King has set a ¢ 
example, admitting to reconciliation and 
even to employment some of the opposite 
party who he knew deserved them. 
This is just and right among Catholics. 
The third class are those weak and fickle 
persons who resemble weathercocks, 4 
who are little to be feared, though it 4 
proper to keep an eye over them. 











have such hearts and such souls as 
thou requirest. We shall be useful 
husbandmen in the vineyard of this 
Catholic nation, and we shall go for- 
ward in company with the best King 
whom we have enjoyed through thy 
mercy, towards the city of peace, 
where we shall behold thy face in 


oe this, O Lord! Amen. 
—_—— 
Sir, 
I‘ composing my Greek and English 
Lexicon I sometimes meet with 
words even in the New Testament, 
the meaning of which is but partially 
understood. Occasional instances of 
this sort may not be unacceptable to 
the readers of the Repository. Colos. 
ii, 18, is thus rendered in the Improved 
Version ;—*‘* Let no man defraud you 
of your prize, in a voluntary humi- 
lity of mind and worship of angels, 
intruding into those things which he 
hath not seen, rashly puffed up by his 
fleshly mind, and not holding fast the 
head from whom all the body, supplied 
and connected by joints and bands, 
inereaseth with the increase of God.” 
This is one of the most difficult pas- 
sages in the writings of Paul: and 
the following translation or rather 
paraphrase gives a more adequate idea 
of the original :—‘ Let no one by his 
unjust decision dispossess you of your 
prize already won in the Christian race, 
wishing to do this by a prostration of 
mind, and a servile system of worship 
communicated by angels, violently 
claiming as his own right the thin 
which he does not comprehend, blindly 
putfed up by a literal interpretation 
dictated by his own carnal views.” 
i tle here refers to the Ju- 
daizing nostics, who claimed to them- 
the privileges of the gospel, and 
ously opposed the apostle in 
a, it to the Gentiles. Kara- 
p28 is the act of an unjust judge 
or umpire, who withholds the prize 
l the successful candidate. ‘The 
ewish law was communicated to Mo- 
Ses by the interposition of angels. ‘This 
the apostle means by the equi- 
+ rase, “‘ the worship of angels.” 
ing terror, and a prostration 
¢ intellect, were steattentetie of the 
Jewish Worship ; whereas the simple 
and rational worship of the Father, 
Christ inculeates in the gospel, 
breathes filial confidence ves love. 


Dr. John Jones, on Coloss. ii. 18. 
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The term eufarevw, which primarily 
means to walk upon or to mount, here 
denotes to invade, or seize what in 
justice belongs to another. Moreover, 
iwoaxe, sll rendered he hath not 
seen, means, he does not comprehend ; 
on the same principle, that «dew, which 
gave birth to the atin video, means, 
in the perfect middle, o:da, to know. 
The zealots of the law, imagining 
themselves to be sole heirs of the pro- 
mise made to Abraham, were puffed 
up; and the source of their error was 
the literal interpretation they put on 
the writings of Moses and the prophets. 
Philo furnishes us with the important 
information that the Jewish Christians 
considered the Scriptures under the 
figure of a human being, having a body 
or flesh, and a soul or spirit ; and the 
dispute between the apostles and the 
zealots was reduced simply to the 
question, whether those writings were 
to be understood in the literal or me- 
taphorical sense ; hence the apostle here 
says of them, that they were blindly 
puffed up by a literal interpretation 
dictated by their own carnal views. 
While the anti-apostolic teachers 
were eager to grasp at shadowy and 
mistaken privileges, they neglected te 
lay a firm hold on a spiritual and cru- 
cified Saviour, the promise of which 
formed the vital part, the principle 
which imparted weight and animation 
to the prophetic writings. This idea 
the apostle expresses by a verb bor- 
rowed from the Grecian stage, familiar, 
indeed, to the people he was address- 
ing ; for em:yxoonyew denotes the office 
of a citizen, who was appointed to pre- 
side over the chorus, and to supply 
them with all necessaries at his own 
expense. The Apostle Peter, 2 Ep. 
i. 5, uses the word in its primary 
SENSE, EMMQOONYNTATE EY TH Wises vpey 
env acerny, “ by means of your faith 
supply virtue ;” which is to this effect, 
‘‘ Let faith preside in your hearts and 
your sanesitoties, and let it supply all 
the moral virtues as a chorus following 
with harmony in its train.” howe 
In my last work, entitled “A Series 
of Important Facts, demonstrating the 
Truth of the Christian Religion,” 1 
have shewn that Seneca received the 
gospel from the Apostle Paul while a 
risoner at Rome. The eulogy which 
e passes upon the Christians who 
suffered under Nero, 18 , 
beautiful, and worthy the attention of 
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the whole Christian world : itis to this 
effect :—‘* He is the truly honourable 
man, who, though unadorned with the 
mitre or the purple, or a train of lictors 
(nor is he in reality inferior even to 
these) when he sees death at hand, is 
not alarmed at it as a thing new to 
him, who, if he has to endure tor- 
ments over his whole body, or to re- 
ceive the flame into his mouth, or to 
have his hands extended on a cross, is 
not so anxious as to what he may 
suffer, as how he suffers. He who 
worships God endures these things, 
nor does he fear them.”’ 

I shall be obliged if any of the 
readers of the Repository will give me 
his sentiments on this passage, and 
ay out any objection which he may 
eel to the evidence I have alleged in 
proof that it refers to the Christians 
who suffered under Nero. 

J. JONES. 
a 

Sir, 

HAVE transmitted for insertion, 

in ie Repository, the following 
copy of a protest against the Marriage 
Ceremony as administered by law. 
The ceremony was performed in the 
Parish Church of Gainsborough, on 
the 26th April; the parties were Licut. 
Joseph Taylor, R. S. Lincoln Militia, 
and Elizabeth Lloyd, both of Gains- 
borough. It is the duty of every Uni- 
tarian Dissenter to bear his testimony 
against this ceremony, which is founded 
upon mistaken notions of the Act of 
Marriage, which still retains marks of 
the superstition and indelicacy of the 
age in which it was formed, and which 
requires the acknowledgement of the 
Trinity, The protest, when carried no 
farther than the altar, appears, indeed, 
prim& facie of little use; the parties 
protesting have still to submit to the 
most objectionable parts of the cere- 
mony; the most liberal and enlight- 
ened clergymen cannot consistently 
dispense with what they are ready to 
allow to be a great evil; but ultimately 
such firm and consistent testimonies 
against this ceremony will be useful, 
as they must bring it into universal 
discredit; I hope, therefore, that ex- 
ample will be influential, and that the 
practice will become more general, till 
the evil be remedied. This practice, 
while it preserves consistency with the 
numerous petitions that have been pre- 
pared for the Legislature, will also, I 








Protest against the Marriage Ceremony. 


conceive, most materially conduce to 
the attainment of their object. 


The undersigned being Unitarian 
Dissenters, present to you the follow. 
ing Protest against the Marriage Cere- 
mony as at present performed, and 
to which, according to the laws of 
England, they are compelled to sub- 
scribe. 

They disclaim all intention of acting 
disrespectfully, either to the Legisla- 
ture or to its civil officer, before whom 
they stand ; they lament that they are 
placed in a situation so unnatural, as 
that even forbearance towards what 
they esteem an established error, would 
be a formal recantation of opinions 
which they received on conviction, and 
which they can only renounce on simi- 
lar grounds. 

Against the Marriage Ceremony they 
most solemnly protest, 

Ist. Because it makes marriage a 
religious, instead of a civil act: 

2dly. Because it implies the exist- 
ence of three equal persons in the 
Divine Nature : 

Srdly. Because it retains supersti- 
tious customs : and 

4thly. Because parts of it are highly 
indelicate. 

(Signed) 
JOSEPH TAYLOR. 
ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
— 
Colombo, Ceylon, 

Sir, January 15, 1820. 
I AVING conceived it to be my 
, duty a few years ago, from a re- 
gard to what I then considered to be 
truth, publicly to avow myself an Uni- 
tarian, and having, in the prosecution 
of my inquiries into the nature of that 
revelation which the Deity has been 

leased to give to the children of men, 
ately seen reason to entertain far dif- 
ferent views, I certainly feel it to be & 
duty not less imperative now to state 
in an equally public manner my pre- 
sent sentiments. The circumstance 


must necessarily produce —_ emo- 
tions in your mind, yet I again trust 
and libe- 


to your professed candour 
rality for allowing me, through the 
same channel, to satisfy the dictates of 
conscience, by bearing a public test 
mony to what appears to me now 
be important truth. " 

Far be it ever from me to vilify or 
degrade that nature which the all-boun- 








teous and glorious Creator has be- 
stowed upon mankind, or to undervalue 
that distinguishing gift of the Supreme 
Intelligence, Reason, which serves to 
connect us with whatever superior or- 
ders of spiritual beings may exist, and 
forms part of that divine image in 
which man was originally created. I 
consider this as an invulnerable point, 
that whatever is clearly proved to be 
irrational cannot be a doctrine of reve- 
lation. Reason as well as revelation 
is the gift of God, and, therefore, they 
cannot contradict each other. But 
reason may be imperfect ; certainly it 
has its limits: and if it attempts to 
grasp what exceeds its powers, or what 
was never designed to be brought 
within its comprehension, why should 
it excite surprise that it is unequal to 
the task? Revelation has brought 
subjects of the most interesting nature 
to the notice of reason, which of itself 
it could never have discovered ; it has 
disclosed facts, the certainty of which 
reason can comprehend, though it can- 
not ascertain the manner of their ex- 
istence or operation, and being above 
reason cannot therefore be proved to 
be contrary to it. I propose to defend 
my omg views on this ground, and 
to shew that they are worthy of all 
a because they are most rea- 
sonable. 


_ The doctrine of revelation concern- 
r the object of worship is a subject 
of such vast importance, that it appears 
quite unreasonable to suppose, while 
admitting the exercise of a divine pro- 
Vidence, that God should suffer the 
writers of the Scriptures to convey to 
future generations, descriptions of 
Fenn, character, offices and work 
of the Messiah, in such ambiguous 
terms as would admit of their being 
understood to describe a Divine per- 
son, if he were not, in fact, the true 
For instance, will any one say, 

the clause in John i. 1 cannot be 
translated “ the word was God”? 
And if the idea intended to be conveyed 
ny: only, “the word was a God,” 
€. that the Christ was a person of 
greatest dignity, but not the Su- 
Preme God, will reason teach us that 
would have been used so 


wk any un rejudiced, rational man, 
John, as an honest man, 
VOL. xy. 35 
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would not have used terms that cou/d 
not have been translated so as to au- 
thorize the greatest of crimes, idolatry ? 
The same —— 17 e ually 
to Ephes. v. 5; Tit. ii. 13; 2 Pet. 1. 
1; which, although they appear other- 
wise in the Received Version, may be 
translated so as to bear a direct and 
ositive testimony to the Deity of Jesus 

hrist. Numerous other parts of the 
Scriptures ascribe divine attributes and 
honours to the Son of God, which 
either teach his Divine Nature, or are 
calculated to mislead mankind and to 
teach what was not true, since the 
writers could have employed simple 
and unambiguous language if they had 
designed to convey other ideas. It 
seems, therefore, reasonable to con- 
clude either that Jesus, the Christ, 
was the Divine Being incarnate, God 
manifest in the flesh, or that revelation 
is alla fable ; but if facts can be proved 
by evidence, Christianity is founded on 
a rock. 

I am not going to defend the Atha- 
nasian, the Nicene, or any other hu- 
man creed, and while I think the 
Scriptures do describe the One only 
God, under the threefold personal cha- 
racter of Father, Son Spirit, with 
Luther and Calvin I doubt much the 
propriety of adopting the term Trinity. 

Thus far revelation affords us light, 
and no farther. Here, too, reason 
ought to stop. Being totally ignorant 
concerning the mode of the Divine 
existence, we are quite incompetent 
to penetrate those secret things which 
belong unto the Lord our God. Had 
men n satisfied with what is re- 
vealed, much of that mystery which is 
ascribed to the orthodox system would 
not have existed. I admit with you 
that we are not called upon to believe 
mysteries: we are required to credit 
what is revealed, and whatever is re- 
vealed ceases to be a mystery. That 
one only God exists, and that he exists 
as the Father, the Word and the Holy 
Spirit, is revealed: how he exists, 1s 
not revealed,—is a mystery, —and 
therefore not a matter of faith. The 
term Person has been commonly used 
when referring to this doctrine, yet it 
can never be understood to convey the 
same idea of perfect individuality which 
it bears when applied to human . 

The Father, the Son, and the 
each appearing to sustain personal 
offices, and having works ascribed to 
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them of a relative nature and peculiar 
to those offices, some word is necessary 
to denote these characters, and the 
word Person, though, from the imper- 
fection of our ideas and of human 
language, it does not convey a distinct 
idea, seems to be the best. It cannot 
pretend to poiut out the manner of 
the Divine existence, since that has 
not been revealed, and therefore all 
the volumes which have been written 
to prove the absurdity of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, touch not the Scripture 
doctrine, but the explications of men, 
and only shew, that the advocates of 
truth itself have sometimes overstepped 
the legitimate province of reason, and 
have been guilty of a degree of folly 
aml presumption in attempting to 
explore what Infinite Wisdom had 
seen fit to hide from man. 

With regard to the Atonement of 
Christ, the turning point seems to be, 
is sin an infinite evil or not?) Which 
may be answered by another inquiry, 
Is God worthy of the supreme love 
of his intelligent creatures? which no 
friend of reason will attempt to deny. 
If God, then, was infinitely worthy to 
be loved by us, to fail in that love was 
an infinite fault, which deserved an 
infinite punishment, and an infinite 
punishment could only be removed b 
an atonement of infinite value, which 
could only be offered by a mediator of 
infinite dignity. Almost all the rea- 
soning which I have met with against 
the doctrine of the Atonement, is 
levelled at excrescences of human 
inventions, not against what I conceive 
to be the gospel of Christ. I do not 
consider God the Father as an impla- 
cable, wrathful being, or that the Son 
made a literal satisfaction and appeased 
his anger, or that either guilt or 
righteousness can be transferred from 
one moral agent to another. All this 
I give up as the corruptions of man, 
as wood, hay and stubble.—I long 
thought that this was the essence of 
orthodoxy, and that when we brought 
these to the fire of examination, ortho- 
doxy would be consumed, but I now 
see that all these false doctrines may 
perish, and yet some gold and silver 
and precious stones remain untouched. 

» essential nature of the Divine 
Being, dove, I consider to be the sole 
cause of his placability, and the gift of 
bis Son as the highest expression of 
his disposition to shew mercy. But 
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consider him as seated on the throne 
of the universe, the head of an empire 
of infinite extent, and say is it reason- 
able to suppose that this great and 
gocens Moral Governor would par- 

on rebels without making some public 
manifestation of his displeasure, and 
of his ability to punish offenders? Do 
not the wisest and best of human 
institutions recognize the principle of 
satisfaction being due to public justice 
for infractions of public law, and is not 
repentance considered an insuflicient 
vindication of the honour of the law: 
And would any system of polity bear 
the stamp of wisdom or possess any 
efficiency, whose stipulations did not 
possess the sanction of a penalty, the 
remission of which was generally 
hopeless? Thus was God, as the 
Sovereign of universal nature, bound 
to consult the general welfare, and to 
maintain the purity, justice and honour 
vf his government, necessitated to 
provide some substitute for personal 
punishment before he could pardon 
mankind. This was the will of God 
which his Son so willingly came to do: 
a human body was prepared for him, 
by which he was constituted the Second 
Adam, or Representative of mankind; 
and in this human nature, infinitely 
dignified by its union with the Deity, 
he sustained (I do not say the exact 
quantum of sufiering due to all who 
shall be saved, but) such a degree ot 
public punishment as the all-wise and 
righteous Judge deemed sutlicient 
enable him to justify the pemitent 
believer in this Saviour, without his 
ceasing to be just. (Rom. iii. 26.) 
This Mediator between God and man 
thus exhibited, in the view of all intel- 
ligent beings, such a display of the 
Sovereign Ruler’s hatred of sin, of 
his inflexible justice and veracity, and 
of his power and determination t 
punish his rebellious subjects, as fully 
vindicated the equity and stability of 
his government, while it left room for 
the exercise of mercy. Yet I do not 
conceive that mercy is hence a matter 
of debt, but of grace. Could guilt or 
merit be ttc te or did the Re- 
deemer sustain the character of the 
representative of individuals only, | do 
not see but that it must be a debt; 
but it was a public character he bore; 
he acted as the voluntary delegate of 
his race; he magnified the divine law, 
and made it honourable by his 00e@r 





ence; he voluntarily humbled himself 
to death, even the ignominious death 
of crucifixion, as the head of mankind, 
and God, who had consecrated for us 
this new and living way of access to 
himself, was pleased to accept it as a 
suficient atonement for sin, and to 
proclaim free pardon to all who shall 
recognize him as their surety, and 
heartily approve of this method of 
justification. ; 

Is there any thing irrational in this 
view of the doctrine? Is it not conso- 
nant to reason, to moral justice, to the 
general tenor of revelation, and to our 
vants as sinners? ‘* This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.” 

In like manner, I think it would be 
no difficult task to shew that it is most 
reasonable to suppose that man is a 
fallen and depraved creature; that 
while his natural powers render him 
an accountable being, he possesses 
universally a moral incapacity or aver- 
sion of will to love and obey God ; that 
the Father of Spirits can have access 
tothe minds which he has produced ; 
that he may exert this supernatural 
power; and that, if in any instance the 
native bias to evil and indisposition to 
good is overcome, it must be the effect 
of divine influence. Again, if it is 
divine grace alone which makes one 
individual to differ from another of the 
same corrupt race, is it not the con- 
clusion of reason that the purpose of 
God is according to election? If the 
whole race are equally deserving of 
punishment for their disobedience, 
impenitence and unbelief, why is he 

nd to rescue all or none by his 
sovereign power? Where is the injus- 
tice of the exercise of his right of 

mination? If the whole world 
as no claim to pardon, how can an 
individual? And where there exists 
ho right, can one be withheld or vio- 
lated ? 

With respect to the authority of the 
scriptures, though they are the history 
of divine revelation, yet they possess 
e rclaim to attention, since this 
history was compiled by holy men of 

» Who spake as they were moved 
the Holy Ghost; and it would be 
unreasonable to suppose that 

the God of truth and holiness should 
uhold from these his instruments in 
most important undertaking that 
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assistance which was necessary to pre- 
clude error. 

And now let the decision be left to 
impartial reason. Ye friends of truth, 
ye advocates for free inquiry, search 
the book of revelation, examine the 
volume of reason, and sce if these 
things are not so. ‘Truth is invaluable. 
Truth is mighty and must finally pre- 
vail. Let us have the honour of joining 
her standards while her cause yet seems 
to be doubtful. If Christianity can be 
proved to be false, let us publicly 
renounce it; if it is true, let us as 
heartily profess it; let us separate 
from it the corruptions and traditions 
of men, but let us beware, lest in our 
zeal for pruning, we destroy the tree, 
annihilate instead of reform, and ac- 
count that foolishness which is in truth 
the wisdom of Ged. 

I will only further add, in justice to 
the memory of a name that will long 
be precious in the Christian Cliurch, 
that the reading of Fuller’s ‘* Calvin- 
istic and Socinian Systems examined 
and compared as to their Moral Ten- 
dency,” was the means, under the 
Divine blessing, of leading me to this 
change of sentiment; and I beg leave 
earnestly to recommend it to the 
serious attention of all, of every name, 
who consider Calvinism as dangerous 
error, requesting they will candidly 
compare its arguinent with their per- 
aa experience and observation ; and 
may the Spirit.of Truth crown every 
sincere attempt to obtain heavenly 
wisdem with success, 

DANIEL HARWOOD, 
Pay-Master Serjt. 45th Regt. 
a 

HE new Bishop of Peterborough, 

Dr Herbert Marsh, has taken 

step which has alarmed the soi-disant 
“« Evangelical” party in the Church 
of England. In the plenitude of epis- 
copal authority, he has put out 
‘“‘ Questions proposed to the Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders in the Diocese 
of Peterborough, so arranged under 
Heads or Chapters that they may exhi- 
bit a connected View of God’s Dealings 
with Man under the New Covenant.” 
There are nine chapters and eighty- 
seven questions, so worded as to point 
out the precise answer which is ex- 
pected to be given. Every question is 
to be answered singly and in writing. 
“ The answers must be full, clear and 
unequivocaL” Each candidate is to 
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sign his name to the answers, and 
every answer must be satisfactory 
to the Bishop. If there be a failure 
in any of these points, his Lordship 
warns the contin that “ it may 
tend to their exclusion from the sacred 
office.” 

The party above-named have already 
denounced this dangerous innovation, 
designed, they say, to introduce a new 
system of faith, and they call upon 
the clergy in general to come forward 
and protest against it. The following 
questions (Q. 3 and 4 of Ch. ii.) will 
shew one of the grounds of this alarm : 
—‘‘ Has not the frequent repetition 
of the doetrine (of man’s total corrup- 
tion) a tendency to destroy all sense 
of virtue and moral goodness?” “* Is 
it possible that a doctrine which tends 
to destroy all sense of virtue, or moral 
goodness, should be a doctrine which 
comes from God?” 

The ‘“ Christian Guardian,” a 
monthly publication which is the 
organ of the complaining party, says 
that “if bishops make new articles 
for candidates, they make a new 
church ;” that “ if the Church stand, 
she must stand as she is, or not at 
all,” and that “ if the bishops take 
away the Church, the country reill 
soon take away the bishops, and epis- 
copacy and monarchy will be over- 
thrown together.” 

EE 
Gloucester, 

Sir, June 20, 1820. 

ery me to make your admired 
work the vehicle of information 

to such of the ministers and other gen- 
tlemen of different societies, as have 
applied for assistance from the Fellow- 
ship Fund lately instituted by the Uni- 
tarian Christians in this city. It would 
have afforded me very lively and sin 
cere pleasure to have been able to 
answer their several applications in a 
manner perfectly poor 5 en to them ; 
but our means are unfortunately ex- 
ceeded by our necessities, and we 
should be doing an act of injustice to 
ourselves by giving to others what we 
stand in absolute need of at home. 
Our = of worship is an ancient 
ile, uires uent ir. 
wo new non or Fl have been just 
ut in on either side of the pulpit, the 
rames of the old ones havi me 
so much decayed, as to be m danger 
of letting the glass slip out by its own 
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weight. The roof wants a new cover. 
ing, which it is designed to have in the 
course of the summer, heavy rain havy- 
ing for some time beaten through it 
and damaged the ceiling, as wel! as 
other parts of the intenor structure 
We should be very happy if we had 
supplies sufficient to erect a new room 
for the children of the Sunday-School, 
our present Vestry being very confined, 
and considerable confusion occasionally 
taking place for want of more space 
Some of our friends, too, have wished 
to see the brick-wall, which fronts the 
street, replaced with a new one of 
stone, with a neat arch over the en- 
trance into the court, bearing the in- 
sciption, ‘“* Unitarian Chapel,” or 
“The Chapel for the sole worship of 
the Eternal Father.” On these ac- 
counts we have really much more rea- 
son to beg or borrow than to give or 
lend, at least at present, but | trust 
we shall not be backward to do the 
latter when our wants are supplied 
and our finances improved. A spirit 
(I hope I may truly call it so) of ge- 
nerous independence precludes our 
having recourse to the former, and in- 
clines us to do all we can, though it be 
but little, for ourselves. 

I would beg leave to throw out a 
hint to those whom it may concer, 
in the form of asking, whether it would 
not be good policy to purchase now 
and then a few shures of tickets in the 
State Lottery, and if at any time a 

rize of a hundred or two be gained, to 

ay the money out in the relief of such 
as want help. Should ten or twenty 
thousand crown the adventure, what 
extensive good might be done by it! 
Another question I would ask, Whe- 
ther it would not be a commendable 
speculation, if some one or more of 
the learned Unitarian body would com- 
pose a i= caged work, lively, interesting 
and strictly moral, and let the Unita- 
rian Fund, incurring the expense of 
printing, have at their disposal all the 
profits that might arise from it. With 
the same view, ingenious gentlemen 
might endeavour to invent some cur 
ous and useful improvement in art of 
science, the advantages of which should 
be assigned to the Fund, upon condi 
tion of their indemnifying the inventor 
from all es incurred. _ Once 
more, let me suggest the eligibility of 
ing a few shares ina »@ 


purchas 
tram road, &e., which might be sold 











gin a a considerable advantage, or 
the interest accruing from which might 
ve a useful supply to a permanent 
‘und. These hints some of your valu- 
Correspondents are very compe- 
= to improve upon, and | ardently 
hope that sume will be found to im- 
them, im such manner as 

that @ sufficient sum of money may 
be raised in a few years to remove all 
embarrassments wherever they exist, 
ind create facilities of doing manifold 
good in all directions to our brethren. 

THEO’. BROWNE. 
EE 
Liverpool, 
Sia, May 29, 1820. 

T has been a matter of regret to 
many enlightened advocates of re- 
igious truth, as well as a subject of 
eifeongratulation to most professed 
wthodox believers, that the Unitarian 
riews of the gospel were confined to a 
ely few persons of a philo- 

wphical turn of mind, and that a much 
more considerable advance must be 
made in general information, before 
wy very numerous portion of the 
community can be persuaded to exa- 
ume sufficiently the evidences for ra- 
beaal Christianity, to enable them to 
shake off the load of prejudice with 
which they are overwhelmed. The 
establishment of the Unitarian Fund, 
aad many other more recent institu- 
tons, have done much to confirm the 
fact, that what is usually called /earn- 
“g, however desirable it may be, is 


bot to common sense, nor is 
reason & whit more likely to shine 
through the embellishments of scho- 


‘aa best judge of the advances made 
in intellectual concerns, 
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by modern times. I confess, it is not 
without considerable surprise that | 
hear many persons speak of the decline 
of Unitarian congregations, as if the 
old-fashioned Presbyterians, who filled 
many of our pow almost untenanted 
chapels, would not in general have 
been shocked at the idea of such an 
association. It may do well enough 
for Dr. Chalmers to talk of the “ al- 
most exploded sect ;” but those who 
have witnessed the secession of family 
after family from the worship of their 
fathers, in order to qualify them tor 
the possession of the honours and 
emoluments held out with an unspar- 
ing hand, in a luxurious age, ought 
not, in common charity, to be unwil- 
ling to palliate such conduct, by al- 
lowing that littl or nothing has been 
sacrificed in point of real theological 
principle. It would be little less than 
surprising, in many cases, were it 
otherwise ; for even conscience has 
aided some of the most estimable men 
in withholding all disputable matter 
from their congregations; and who 
ever knew information disseminated 
by silence, or witnessed the overthrow 
of established popular error, without a 
long series of indefatigable efforts to 
expose effectually and openly the 
sources of such delusion? Happih 
for the interests of truth, the time 
seems po when that kind of pru- 
dence is no longer thought a virtue, 
which leads us to conceal any opinion 
whatever that is conceived to be serip- 
tural, and surely if right notions of 
thinking do not carry with them suft- 
cient weight, the certainty that those 
societies have best no where 
religious opinions have most 
openly ro ry and the pure doc- 
trines of Christianity most strenuously 
insisted upon as a bond of union, ought 
to teach us the absolute necessity (to 
say nothing of duty) to leave our 
brethren in ignorance of nothing which 
our less liberal opponents may after- 
wards turn to their account. Whatever 
may be the consequence that some 
may attach to many of the nearly ex- 
tinct Presbyterian interests before al- 
luded to, I confess I found my prin- 
cipal ideas of their usefulness on the 
supposition that they may now and 
then be a point, round which new 
societies, built up on the firm basis of 
theological knowledge and genuine 
Christian zeal, may rally, although it 
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is far from being clear that prejudice 
is not often most effectually silenced 
by their abandonment ; and this more 
particularly applies where the powers 
of Trustees interpose the crude notions 
of individual right contained in many 
of our old deeds of trust, often pre- 
senting an absolute barrier against all 
improvement, 

i have befere ebserved that much 
has been done in a general way to dis- 
seminate theological instruction, and 
to call the attention of professing 
Christians to the importance and duty 
of openly attacking popular error ; but 
us example is often more efficacious 
than mere speculation, I conceive the 
cause of truth may be served by com- 
municating, through the pages of the 
Repository, the result of an experiment 
made in this place, which, though 
humble in its origin and unassuming 
ia its progress, has demonstrated in a 
consilerable degree the fact, that the 
»0orer and middling classes are neither 
mattentive spectators of the contro- 
versies which have agitated the most 
learned divines, nor unwilling to avail 
themselves of the means placed within 
their reach for improving themselves 
in religious knowledge. Nearly two 
years since, a number of individuals 
conceived the idea of licensing a room 
in a populous part of this town, for 
the purpose of giving instruction in 
rational theology. It was proposed 
to have public worship one evening in 
the week ; the service to be conducted 
in such a way as to be likely to be 
interesting to that class of persons for 
whom it was more immediately in- 
tended. A committee was formed to 
superintend the concerns of the So- 
ciety, and to insure regularity, espe- 
cially with regard to the preachers 
who were appointed at a monthly 
meeting, and embraced respectable 
laymen, as well as the neighbouring 
ministers. The intent of the under- 
taking was to see how far it was 
sible to draw the attention of serous 
and thinking Christians to the doctrines 
of Unitarianism, and for this purpose 
every degree of publicity was given to 
the subject of the weekly address. The 
expenses of the room are defrayed by 
means of an annual subscription, many 
of the contributors being persons in 
humble circumstances, and it is a 
matter of some importance that the 
chief management is undertaken by 


young persons, Who must thereby 
necessarily acquire habits of thinkin: 
and acting of unspeakuble value to the 
ultimate spread of truth. — It is evident 
that a place of this description, having 
no great pretensions, is better adapted 
for the purpose required than the large 
chapels in our populous towns, where 
the plan I am detailing is most appli- 
cable. The poor feel less reluctance 
at giving their attendance, nor could 
meetings for religious conference be 
elsewhere held with so much conveni- 
ence and propriety. The attendance 
is frequently very numerous, embrac- 
ing persons of the most opposite Opi- 
nions, but the utmost decorum is 
observed, and many have been led to 
make their appearance at the stated 
worship of the Unitarian chapels, who 
would not otherwise have thought of 
it. ‘This, indeed, was one principal 
object from the beginning, for it is 
much to be feared that the refinement 
of the generality of our preachers, 
however agreeable it may naturally be 
to their usual hearers, presents little 
attraction for those of other sects of 
less cultivated taste and understanding, 
who, unless their curiosity is previously 
excited, require a style of address 
more in unison with that to which they 
are elsewhere accustomed. If “ to 
the poor the gospel is preached,” 
something must be done to meet their 
prejudices, and at the same time to 
draw their attention to a purer system 
of Christianity, by plain, persuasive 
language, at the same time Lavine he- 
fore them in undisguised terms our 
peculiar views of the gospel. Unless 
our opulent congregations will conde- 
scend a little in these respects, it }8 
evident that if we regard as we ought 
the improvement of the less refined 
elasses, some separate means of in- 
struction must be opened to them, and 
with this view is it not worth the con- 
sideration of serious Unitarians In our 
large towns, how far some such plan 
as has been so successfully attempted 
here, is worthy of being followed ? 
One advantage, of incalculable impor 
tance, to be derived from institutions 
such as I have described, is, the facility 
they afford for diffusing religious know- 
ledge by means of reading. A library 
has been raised by some liberal done- 
tions of books and tracts which are 
allowed to be read gratis, by any one 
making application after service. Nt 











merous are the instances, doubtless 
every where, of persons who, from 
various motives, would read on our 
vide of the question, had they the 
means, but the expense and difficulty 
of procuring Unitarian publications, 
often is equivalent to a total prohibi- 
tion, Of the great value of such li- 
praries for the use of those who could 
not otherwise meet with our theolo- 
gical works, the experience of the one 
attached to the room is ample proof. 
Methodists, Catholics, &e., frequently 

ly for publications which are never 
re even to entire strangers, and 
0 little has this confidence been 
abused, that not more than two or 
three books have been lost, althou 
seldom less than from 50 to 80 are in 
circulation. The eagerness with which 
applications are made sufticiently proves 
avery considerable desire to read, and 
ina short time inost of our modern 
Vaitarian books and tracts will be fa- 
uiliar to a numerous body of persons, 
who, till lately, could scarcely have 
heard of their existence. 

On the whole, enough has been 
done to shew not only the practica- 
bility, but the very great advantages of 
this scheme for disseminating pure 
Christianity, though it remains to pur- 
sue, With unabated perseverance, the 
path which has so far led to happy 
results, Those who expect much in 
‘short period, would do well to re- 
ember the difficulty of the task before 
them, which is no other than preparing, 
by & succession of efforts, the minds 
of men to discard that which for ages 
las been held sacred, and to receive 

they are accustomed to hear 
oe of with scorn and contempt. 
Neither ought we to be daveunged if 
the fruits of our labours do not become 
mmediately apparent. ‘Truth, though 
slow in its deve opement, is yet certain 
@ her rogress, and we should con- 
“antly bear in mind, that those are 
a the most serious Christians, 
r most valuable members of so- 
as whose n poe give way without 
oy deal of study and reflection. 
1 tru unportance of the subject will, 
ai, in my behalf for thus 
your pages, not that I am 
a opinion of — 
e superior practica 
—— Menees to be derived fon such 
> to lead others to embrace 
mews of Christianity. But do 


Spuriousness af Matt. \. ii. 


these suspect that the cause of piety 
is not benefited by that state of mind 
engendered by a taste for theological 
pursuits and the investigation of Scrip- 
ture? Can they point to the moral 
tendency of that temporizing policy 
which would lead us to believe there is 
little valne in principle ? I agree with 
Dr. Priestley, that *‘ our zeal to make 
proselytes ought, certainly, to be in 
proportion to our ideas of the impor- 
tance of the truth for which we are 
advocates.” With him, I should pro- 
fess ‘“‘no other view than to make 
converts, without which there can be 
no rational object in exertion at all,’’ 
and if nothing is to be gained to the 
cause of virtue and holiness when “ in 
understanding we become men,” then 
have the wisest of our race been led 
away by the specious deceptions of 
theory, and the far-famed maxims of 
antiquity and the boasted perfectibility 
of man been none other than “ an 


idle tale.” 
A BEREAN. 
Se 
SIR, 

bene is one proof of the spuri- 
ousness of Matthew i. ii. which 
has not, I think, been sufficiently no- 
ticed. Chap. iii. 1, in our common 
copies is, ‘‘ And in those days came 
John the Baptist,” &c. It is evident 
that this cannot be correct. For those 
days would mean the time spoken of 
in the conclusion of the last chapter, 
that is, the time when John was quite 
an infant, at least 28 years before the 
beginning of his mission. It is there- 
fore clear, that there has been some 
tampering with this passage, and that 
the person who added the first two 
chapters, in his attempt to join them 
to the third, with which, probably, the 
book originally began, has made utter 
nonsense of the first verse of the third 
chapter. Epiphanius says, that the 
Gospel of the Ebionites, that is, the 
Hebrew copy of Matthew, which never 
had the first two chapters, began, “It 
came to pass in the days of Herod, 
king of Judea, that John the Baptist 
came,” &c. It seems to me most 
robable, that the words “‘ of Judea” 
= been inserted by a mistake per- 
haps of Epiphanius, and that the Gos- 
am of Matthew originally , “It 
came to pass in the days of Herod the 
king, that John the tist came,” 
&e. Herod Antipas, though properly 
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only tetrarch of Galilee, is frequently 
called king, as Mark vi. 14; but he 
could not without great impropriety 
have been called king of Judea. Ac- 
cording to this reading and —— 
tation, the agrees wi e 
iii. 1, 2, While the evident absurdity of 
the reading given by our common 
copies in Matt, iii. 1, strongly confirms 
the other arguments for believing that 
Matthew i. and ii. are not genuine. 
T. C. H. 
~ 

Sir, 

E aspirants after episcopal ho- 

nours and ecclesiastical emolu- 
ments, are infinitely indebted to the 
Editors of the Jmpreved Version of 
the New Testament. Ina book written 
by one of these gentlemen, I find great 
indignation ex ed at the rendering 
of 2 Tim. iii, 16, All Scripture given 
by inspiration, &c. Not that I sup- 
pose these gentlemen are angry in 
reality, any more than a sportsman is 
angry with a hare or fox which he 
kills, though killing seems in one case 
the expression of wrath, and calumny 
in the other seems to indicate displea- 
sure. My object, however, is not to 
expatiate on this mode of warfare, but 
to make some remarks on the text in 
question, and another somewhat con- 
nected with it. 

The only two views of the text above 
named that I have seen, are that in 
our Common Version and that in the 
Improved Version. Neither of them 
appears to me satisfactory. It would 
seem a somewhat superfluous obser- 
vation from the apostle to tell Ti- 
mothy, that the inspired part of the 
Scriptures was profitable, &e. He 
had just before reminded his young 
friend, that from a child he had known 
the Holy Scriptures, which were able 
to make him wise unto salvation ; 
where, then, was the necessity of adding 
that such parts of Scripture as were 
divinely inspired were profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness ? 

_ The objection to the Common Ver- 
an, oe it no — in unison 
wi + language of the original. In 
the preceding verse he calls the Scrip- 





On 2 Tim. iii. 16, and 2 Pet. iii. 16. 


nite as to assert that every individual 
scripture or passage is conducive to 
this variety of mental action afterward 
stated ; and if he had intended to say 
that all the Scriptures were divinely 
inspired, he would most likely have 
said mayvra ypaupata, or ai saca 
yeapas. 

Allow me to suggest another ren. 
dering. The words scripture and writ. 
ing have in our language a distinct 
meaning. There was not such dis. 
tinction in the Greek ; the Greeks had 
yeady for writing, ypauya for a thing 
written; the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were called emphatically the 
Writings, or the Sacred Writings; 
we may, therefore, very naturally sup- 
pose 1 to have said to Timothy, 
** Thou hast from a child been ac- 
quainted with the Holy Writings, 
which are able to make thee wise, or 
instruct thee to salvation. All writing, 
(i. e.) the art of writing, is of God, 
and is profitable for the several pur- 
poses of instruction in the first rudi- 
ments of knowledge, ddacxadua; for 
the higher branches of science or ar- 
gument, eAeyxos ; for direction in moral 
conduct, exavopywoss; and lastly, for 
instruction or initiation into the highest 
duties of religion, raidaas & 
cuyn.” The indefiniteness of aca 
yeady will admit and, indeed, seems 
to require this. 

This leads me to an interpre 
of a passage in the second = of 
Peter iii. 16, ‘‘ which they that are 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as they 
do also the other Scriptures, to their 
own destruction.” Is it not better to 
say, ‘‘ which they that are unl 
and unstable wrest, as they do other 
writings, to their destruction,” } © 
to the destruction of the writings of 
the total perversion of their meaning. 
If the apostle had meant the destruc: 


retation 


tion of themselves, he would have 
iavrey, as in Rom. iv. 19, to’ 
capa, his own body; or omitted avte”, 
- in Rom. xiv. 4, te sup Kopp, © 
is own master: but spos TH ™ 
avuTwy agwheay means (0 the wy 
destruction of them, referring © on 
writings. A similar meaning of | 
be “6 Sturgu Lexicon 
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ries; those of your readers who hay e 
more time on their hands may examine 
the subject more closely ; at all events 
this interpretation will be an exquisite 
treat to a Bampton Lecturer. 
M. N. 
— 

Sik, March 25, 1820. 
FTER much thought and serious 
reflection on the subject, it clearly 

to your present Correspon- 
dent, that the practice of requiring and 
of submitting to the imposition of an 
oath, is not to be justified. 

But wishing to elicit the opinions of 
others on sO important a subject, I 
should be obliged by your insertion of 
the following objections to the almost 
universal usage where fidelity in office 
is expected, or where the truth of 
testimony is to be in the fullest degree 
credited, 

W. A. 

Reasons of a man and a Christian 
for refusing to take an oath. 

Ist. Because I profoundly revere 
Gop. And, humbly conceiving a pu/- 
lie appeal to Him, as a witness, or in 
attestation of the truth, of what | 
should say or do, would be gratuitous 
and irreverent, 1 cannot, dare not, 
make such appeal. 

2ndly. Because, on any of my fel- 
low-men, however exalted by orri- 
CIAL SITUATION, requiring me to take 
an oath, my complying with their re- 
quisition would he an acknowledge- 
ment of a right in them to make it : 
which right I positively deny and pro- 
test against. No mortal, not the 
whole of human society, can have a 
shadow of right to interpose between 
individual man and his Maker. Such 
uterference is daring presumption. 

drdly. Because an oath, although a 
solemn religions ceremony, is not a 
Christian vite. And, professing Chris- 
Hanity, I cannot practise or submit to 

imposition of any religious rite or 
“eremony, not instituted or authorized 
¥ Jesus, the Christ, the sole and only 
Master of Christians. 
fe —— 
SIR, May 28, 1820. 
T the Annual Meeting of the 
Unitarian Fund, Mr. Madge ex- 

“d the desire of the Norwich Fel- 

hip Fund, that the Committee (of 

Unitarian Fund) would receive, 
‘onsider and sanction all cases of ap- 


p ation for assistance, receive the 
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sums voted by the Funds, and remit 
the total to the applicants. 

This, it was felt, would be adding a 
burden to the already severe labours ot 
that Committee, and therefore nothing 
was done. 

I beg leave to suggest that the above 
duties might be executed by the Pre- 
sidents, Treasurers and Secretaries of 
the Fellowship Funds in and near Lon- 
don, who would then form The Fel- 
lowship Funds’ Central Committee, 
and who might, from among them- 
selves, appoint a Secretary to corres- 
pond with all the Funds in the coun- 
try. 

Should this suggestion meet with 
the coneurrence of the Funds, each 
might appoint one deputy to meet next 
Whitsuntide, to establish and set in 
motion the above Committee. 

MEDIUS. 
—a_— 

SIR, 

YF BNHE doctrine of the Trinity, what- 

ever may be the weight of the 
scriptural arguments by which it is 
supported, has always been one of 
those points that have been the most 
keenly controverted among Christians. 
Those who affirm it have generally 
assumed the appellation of orthodox ; 
and those who deny it have generally 
been complimented by their antagonists 
with the appellation of heterodox. 
The latter party has been split into a 
variety of seets or denominations, ae- 
cording to the ground of their objee- 
tions, or to the leader whom they have 
professed to follow. Hence the several 
appellations of Ebionites and Arians in 
ancient times; and of Socinians and 
Unitarians in modern times. But the 
orthodox party has not been always 
united on this point; for we find divi- 
sions even among them—formerly the 
Homoousians and Homoiousians—lately 
the Nominalists and Realists; and at 
present it would not be diffieult to 
point out similar distinetions, — 

The great and unavoidable difficulty 
in which the subject is involved, owing 
to the want of all explicit information 
coneerning it in any part of the Sacred 
Writings, is doubtless the true cause 
of the above divisions, and is likely to 
continue long a cause of contention. 
It is at least certain that the contro- 
versy excites as much interest at the 
present day as it ever has done since 
the revival of letters. Indeed it may 
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be said to excite more ; for in former 
times it was chiefly confined to divines, 
or to men of great learning; but now 
its merits are known to many who are 
not professionally led to the study of 
polemical divinity. 

Of this I have had a very palpable 
proof in a dialogue on the subject in 
question, of which I happened to be 
an auditor, at the house of a literary 
friend with whom I was lately spending 
a few days. It was about the time of 
Carlile’s trial, which from its bein 
detailed and commented upon in all 
the daily newspapers or other perio- 
dical publications, was obtruded, as it 
were, upon the notice of almost every 
body, and consequently much talked 
of. A small party had one day dined 
at my friend’s, and the topic of the trial 
was, as might have been expected, 
introduced in the course of the evening, 
which was devoted to conversation. 
It suggested unavoidably the leading 
doctrines both of Deism and of Chris- 
tianity, some of which were partially 
discussed without exciting any parti- 
cular interest. But when the doctrine 
of the Trinity came to be mentioned, 
two of the company were soon found 
to have espoused very different opinions 
concerning it; and as each of them 
seemed desirous to convince his anta- 
gonist of error, the field of controversy 
was immediately left clear for them. 
The one was an orthodox Trinitarian, 
and the other a Unitarian of the mo- 
dern school; but as the latter was 
ne emg a physician, and the 
ormer an under-graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, I will for the future 
designate them by the respective ap- 
— of Medicus and Oxoniensis. 

ow the discussion originated, I can- 
not now distinctly recollect ; but what 
first attracted my particular notice was 
the following question put by Medicus 
to his — : 

Med. Will you have the goodness 
to point out to me any text or passage 
of Scripture, in which the doctrine of 
a Trinity of persons in the Godhead is 
directly affirmed ? 

Oxon. There is, perhaps, no passage 
of Scripture in which a Trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead is directly af- 
firmed, but there are many pas in 
which it is evidently implied. One of 
the most direct is that of St. Matthew 
xxviii. 19, “Go ye, therefores and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the 


name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Med. 1 admit that a Trinity of per- 
sons seems to be involved in the text ; 
but I see no authority for supposing 
that they all subsist in the Godhead. — 

Ovon. It is not to be believed that 
our blessed Saviour, in the institution 
of the holy sacrament of baptism, 
would have associated any name with 
that of the God and Father of all, un- 
less it had been of equal dignity and 
importanre. 

Med. If the mere association of a 
name were enough to elevate any per- 
son to the rank of divinity, then I could 
produce proofs from Scripture to shew 
that there are other persons in the 
Godhead besides those you mention; 
for in the noted overthrow of the Mi- 
dianites, by the three hundred men 
that lapped the water with their 
tongues, do we not read of “ the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon ;” 
but who from thence will infer that 
Gideon is a person in the Godhead ? 

Ovon. If we had no further evidence 
beyond that of the text which I have 
quoted, the doctrine of the Trinity 
would indeed be left doubtful ; but we 
have abundance of other proofs to shew 
that each of the persons here associated 
with the Father, is also God. 

Med. 1 shall be glad if you will spe- 
cify some of those proofs. 

Ovon. The first proof I shall specify 
is, that Christ is called the Son of God, 
and claims that title. 

Med. That is indeed true ; but how 
does it prove Christ to be God? 

Oxon. Because the Jews regarded 
his calling himself by that title to be 
the same as calling himself God ; and 
such, consequently, must have been 
the import of the phrase among them 
at the time. ; 

Med. If the Jews regarded Christ’s 
claiming the appellation of the Son of 
God, to be the same with his claiming 
to be God, that was only their mis- 
take ; for Christ meant no more by 
the appellation than merely that he 
did the works, or obeyed the will of 
God. This is evident from what he 
says of the Jews, when they put ™ 
their claim to be the children of God: 
“Ye are of your father the Devil, and 
the lusts of your father ye will do — 
which completes the parallel, or rather 
the contrast between them and Christ, 
who did the wotks'of his Father, that 








is, of God. You say you have further 
? 

= A second proof is that of 

Christ’s being called the Asyes, or word 

of God, which word is expressly de- 

cared by St. John, i. 1, to be God. 

Med. Some ef the best commen- 
ators upon that passage are of opinion, 
that the term Asyss is not there in- 
tended to express a distinct person, 
but merely the reason, power or Wis- 
dom of God, agreeably to the phra- 
seology of the Jews, and to the use 
that is made of the term in other parts 
of Scripture; as when it is said of 
Samuel, that ‘‘ the word of the Lord 
was not yet revealed unto him,” (1 
Sam. iii. 7,) or that, “‘ by the word of 
the Lord the heavens were made, and 
all the hosts of them by the breath of 
his mouth.” (Psalm xxxvi. 7.) For 
if we make a distinct person of the 
word of God, we may just as well 
make a distinct person of his power 
or wisdom or knowledge, or of the 
word of Christ. The sacred writers 
must be allowed the same latitude in 
the use of figurative language as other 
writers, and indeed, they have used it 
freely. Now when Milton says, ‘ the 
might of Gabriel fought,’”’ no one in- 
fers that he intends to designate a 

ron different from Gabriel himself. 
f the Apostle John, then, has said 
that the word was with God, and was 
(od, we ought not to infer that the 
word is a distinct person; but merely 
an attribute of the Divine Being, or an 
energy of the Divine will. 

Oxon. But it is said that ‘‘ he came 
to his own, and his own received him 
not;” how then can it be otherwise 

a distinct person? 

Med. The answer is, that the word 
of God came to mankind in general, 
and to the Jews in particular, by the 
man Christ Jesus, as it had formerly 
come by Moses; but we must not 

infer that Christ is himself 


Oxon. You will, at least, allow 
‘ome weight to the argument that is 
Seduced from those texts of Scripture, 
it Which the making of the world 
expressly ascribed to Christ —an 
Ga applicable only to the true 


Med. The making of the world is 
by the Father, and cannot, 
therefore, he ascribed to the Son, ex- 
“pt a a subordinate agent; and al- 
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though there are some passages in the 
New Testament that seem to ascribe 
it to Christ, yet Christ was not on 
that account regarded as being verily 
God, at least in early times; as is 
plain from the words of Origen, who 
says a that he does not hold 
any such doctrine as that our Saviour 
is the great God over all. It is also 
certain, that the belief of our Saviour’s 
being the maker of the world, was by 
no means universal among primitive 
Christians, as is plain from the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, as well as from Justin 
Martyr, who believed Christ, for other 
reasons, to be justly called God and 
Lord, but not the maker of all things. 

Oxon. If I produce a passage from 
Scripture, in which the term God is 
directly ascribed to Christ, I hope I 
shall » dhe have given you a satisfacto 
proof of his divinity, and as soa § 
will quete for your consideration the 
words of St. Paul, (Acts xx. 28,) 
** Take heed, therefore, unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock over the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own 
blood.” 

Med. The text you have quoted is 
certainly very strong if we allow the 
Received Version to give the right 
reading. But a majority of the best 
biblical critics have proved the received 
reading of the text in question to be 
corrupt. So that, besides the absur- 
dity of supposing God to be made up 
of flesh and blood, still the passage is 
to be taken in connexion with the 
many other texts in which Christ is 
explicitly declared to be a mere man. 
“There is but one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the 
Man Christ Jesus.” (1 Tim. ii. 5.) 

Oxon. We do not deny that Jesus 
was a man; but we maintain that he 
was also God—the divine and human 
natures being united in his individual 
person. 

Med. As the sacred writers have no 
where said that Christ was both God 
and man in sia ~y though they 
have very explicit in many 
sages dadeved him to be a rman hike 
unto us, (sin only excepted,) and have 
but very equivocally and in a few 
passages expressed themselves 80 as 
to lead the reader to suppose that they 
believed him to be G , We are per- 
suaded that corruptions have crept into 
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the texts from which this doctrine is 
deduced. 

Besides, it is certain that Christ 
never taught any such doctrine him- 
self. How then were the Apostles to 
come by it? You will say that it was 
communicated to them by the inspira- 
tion of God ; and I will allow that the 
Apostles were inspired, where inspira- 
tion was necessary, with regard to the 
immediate object of their mission— 
namely, that of preaching salvation 
through the cross of Christ, and faith 
in his name as a messenger sent from 
God. But it remains to be proved 
that their mission included the teaching 
of any metaphysical notions concerning 
the person of Christ; and I rather 
apprehend that where they occur, they 
are introduced merely as their own 
private opinion—an opinion that seems 
to have sprung up out of circumstances 
affecting them in the course of their 
mninistry, rather than to have originated 
in inspiration. This may be thought 
to be a thing impossible by those who 
contend for the inspiration of every 
word of Scripture. But we must re- 
collect that the Apostle Paul himself 
admits having introduced several topics 
as his own private opinion; and we 
must also recollect, that his opinion, 
on some subjects not essentially con. 
nected with the object of his mission, 
is even erroneous. I will adduce in 
roof of my assertion the account that 
is given of the process of germination, 
in the fifteenth chapter of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in which it 
is said, that the seed is not quickened 
in the soil except it die, which is cer- 
tainly not correct: as also that of the 
grafting of the wild olive into a good 
olive tree, in the eleventh chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans, from which 
it seems we should infer that the graft 
is assimilated in its properties to the 
stock on which it grows, which is cer- 
tainly not the fact. 

Oxon. You have said that Christ 
never taught any such doctrine as that 
of his own divinity. We do not aftirm 
that he taught it in plain and direct 
terms; but we infer it from his not dis- 
claiming the worship that was offered 
to him, whether from men or devils. 

Med. Although Christ did not dis- 
claim the worship that was occasionally 
offered to him from men, yet it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether it amounted 
0 any one case to any thing more than 


mere civil homage. The term xeor. 
xuvew is equivocal, as the correspond. 
ing term was also in the Hebrew lan. 
guage, as appears from its being said, 
(1 Chron. xxix. 20,) that all the con. 
gregation worshiped the Lord and the 
king; and when the angel in the 
Revelation is represented as refusing 
the worship that was offered to him by 
St. John, he does not say, in correet- 
ing him, worship Christ, but worship 
(iod,—although it is evident that St. 
John had supposed him to be Christ. 

As for the worship that is said to 
have been offered to Christ by devils, 
meaning demoniaes, it is still merely 
the worship of men; as the demoniacs 
were nothing more than men afflicted 
with the malady of human madness, 
But even if this is denied, how is it 
that the Apostles themselves never 
prayed to Christ, and never directed 
their followers to do so? 

Oxon. If the Apostles themselves 
never prayed to Christ, at least St. 
Stephen did so; and although the term 
noorxrvew is Of doubtful signification, 
yet if the Apostles had thought that it 
did not belong to Christ as God, they 
would have taken care to connect it 
with some qualifying expression, for 
fear of leading men into error. 

Med. The example of St. Stephen 
occurred in circumstances much too 
peculiar to be made the ground of 
general practice among Christians ; and 
with regard to the use of the term 
moornvew, there are other cases In 
which, I doubt not, you will find equal 
risk of error, without the accompan- 
ment of any qualifying expression. 
Thus Christ is repeatedly called a man 
by the sacred writers, as in a text 
which I have already quoted, without 
the guard of any qualifying ye ea 
to prevent our falling into what you 
will undoubtedly call the heresy of 
believing him to be a man only, 
not also God. From the want of @ 
qualifying expression, therefore, We 
can draw no inference. 

Ovon. We ought, however, to p#y 
some deference to the practice of the 
primitive Fathers, who would certainly 
not have worshiped Christ if they 
not been satisfied that he was God ; 
and they had the best opportunites 
of ascertaining the truth of the dec- 
trine. 

Med. Their opportunities were not 
much superior to our own, if the 








Scriptures have come down to us with- 
out any very material corruptions. 
And although the first Christians had 
to defend themselves against the charge 
of worshiping a crucified man ; yet we 
do not find them advancing any other 
for their practice, but that he 
was the Son of God, till towards the 
close of the second century, or begin- 
ing of the third, when Clemens Alex- 
andrinus and his pupils first represented 
Christ as being both God and man. 
But whatever might have been the 
practice of the primitive Fathers with 
regard to the worship, it is certain that 
were by no means agreed with 
to the divinity of Christ. If 
some of them believed him to be the 
great Giod over all, others evidently 
did not, as may be proved both from 
Justin Martyr and from Origen. 

Ovon. Still we can adduce the mi- 
racles which Christ performed in proof 
of his divinity ; but especially the au- 
thoritative manner in which he per- 
formed them, indicating the operation 
of the very finger of God. 

Med. The working of miracles could 
be no proof to the Jews that Christ 
was God, even in the authoritative 
manner which he assumed; because 
the man Moses had worked many mi- 
racles, and because the Messias or 
Christ was expected to be able to do 
all things, though not supposed to be 
(ied. Neither could it have been any 
proof of his divinity even to the Gen- 
ues; for Naaman expected that 
Elisha’s cure would have been sudden 
ad authoritative, though Elisha was 
only a prophet. Besides, Christ does 
hot claim the power of working mira- 

as belonging to himself, but al- 
ways ascribes it to his Father—‘‘ The 
Father which dwelleth in me, he doeth 
the works.” (John xiv. 10.) 

Oxon. There is one ment re- 

for the divinity of Christ, to 
which I cannot foresee any possible 

n—namely, that which is drawn 
from the fact of his forgiving sins. It 
thus stated by Novatian: If only 
God can remit sins, and Christ re- 
mitted them—meritd Christus est 
Dew—Christ is truly God. 

Med. This is good logic, no doubt, 
aud a legitimate conclusion from a 
legitimate syllogism, if we admit the 

- But here lies the grand 
that God 


How does it ap 
t is a power 


only can remit sins 2 
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that resides, no doubt, originally in 
Giod. But it may be delegated, and 
we know that it has been delegated. 
Christ evidently received the power of 
forgiving sins trom his Father; and 
conferred it in like manner upon the 
apostles. 

Ovon. If the syllogism of Novatian 
should be but a sophism, still there is 
abundance of proof in my other argu- 
ments, when taken in their aggregate 
amount, to satisfy the candid inquirer 
of the divinity of Christ; and the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost rests on the 
same firm and irrefragable basis of 
scriptural argument, as | am now ready 
to shew from the titles, attributes and 
offices, by which he is designated in 
scripture. 

Med. lf these are the only grounds 
upon which you mean to rest your 
argument for the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, I will spare you the trouble of 
entering into any thing of detail, as I 
presume they cannot be very different 
from those you have already offered in 
the case of Christ. But I shall be 
glad to know if you have any example 
of the offering of religious homage to 
the Holy Ghost; or even any decisive 
proof of its being a distinct person ? 

Ovon. There is, I believe, no scrip- 
tural example of the offering of reli- 
gious homage to the Holy Ghost. But 
the proof of his distinct and divine per- 
sonality is evident from the offices 
which he performs, or from the man- 
ner in which he is spoken of by Christ : 
‘* T will send you the comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost—he will teach you 
all things.” 

Med. If the mere personification of 
any quality or attribute by Christ or 
his apostles is a proof that it is thus 
exalted to the rank of a real person, 
then we must make a real n of 
charity, because it is kind and rejoiceth 
in the truth, as also of the word of 
Christ, because it dwells in the hearts 
of the just. But there is no office or 
operation that is ascribed to the —_ 
Ghost, which may not be perfo 
equally well by it, though merely an 
attribute of the true God, and not a 
distinct person. We cannot, there- 
fore, give our assent to the doctrine 
of its distinct personality upon this 
ground. Besides, if 1 were to concede 
to you the point for which you con- 
tend, and t the distinct personality 
of the Holy Ghost, as also the divinity 
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of Christ; would not this be to ac- 
knowledge the existence of three Gods 
instead of one God? 

Ovon. By no means. Although we 
contend for a Trinity of persons in the 
Godhead, yet we infringe not, in any 
respect, upon the Unity. We neither 
divide the substance, nor confound the 
persons ; we ay maintain that the 
persons are identical, and the substance 
the sume, agreeably to the avowed 
interpretation of the church, by which 
the terms substance and person, as 
applied to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, are understood to express a 
common nature and divinity, with per- 
sonal distinctions: however mysterious 
it may seem to sceptics, we have the 
strongest warrants of scripture for the 
doctrine. 

Med. The mystery of the case is 
obvious, and the maintaining of the 
doctrine of a Trinity does certainly 
look very much like an infringement 
upon that of the Unity; but it is 
founded, as you say, upon the strongest 
warrants of scripture. 

Ovon. We have the express and un- 
equivocal testimony of St. John, in 
the fifth chapter of his first Epistle, at 
the seventh and eighth verses: ‘* For 
there are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” 

Med. You must be aware that the 
genuineness of this text has been al- 
ways disputed, and that it is now ac- 
knowledged by the best and most 
orthodox writers, evea of the Esta- 
blished Church, to be an interpola- 
tion. But if its genuineness were even 
proved, I think it would fall very far 
short of establishing a unity of sub- 
stance. 

Oxon. We contend most positively 
for a unity of substance, and an equa- 
lity in every attribute essential to 
Deity ; and if the passage from St. 
John should be given up, there are 
others from which the doctrine is de- 
ducible. As such, I will specify the 
following :—‘‘ All things that the Fa- 
ther hath are mine ; therefore, said I, 
he (the Holy Ghost) shall take of mine 
and shew it unto you.” (John xvi. 
15.) 

Med. There seems, no doubt, to be 
a Trinity of persons involved in the 
text you have quoted, and it might be 
a unity of will and operation; but | 
must confess, that 1 can see nothing 
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of that consubstantiality and cO-equa. 
lity for which you contend. For when 
Christ says, ‘* All things that the Fa- 
ther hath are mine,” if we were even 
to allow that he lays claim to every 
attribute and property belonging to 
God the Father, yet the same thing is 
not said of the Holy Ghost. Indeed, 
the contrary is rather implied : for if 
the Holy Ghost had been also God, it 
would not have been necessary for hin 
to take of the things that were Christ’s ; 
he would have had them already. At 
any rate we must take the text in con- 
junction with others that are still less 
equivocal, and of contrary import ; 
rt as, “‘ My Father is greater than 
93 
Oxon. This is to be taken with re- 
ference to Christ’s human nature, and 
in this respect we acknowledge the 
inequality which the text asserts. 
Med. The two-edged sword which 
you have now taken up in your de- 
fence, has always appeared to me to 
be unworthy of being employed in this 
contest; and from the equivocation 
and deception to which it must una- 
voidably have led, I am satisfied that 
Christ never did make use of it. 
Oxon. Whatever may be your opi- 
nion upon this point, you cannot refuse 
to acknowledge that Christ has also 
said, ‘* I and my Father are one.” 
Med. \f you mean to infer from it 
that they were one in will and in ope- 
ration, I am satisfied with your infer- 
ence; but it has always appeared to 
me to be a poor commentary upon 
the passage to say that it means, 
and my Father are one in substance. 
If this was Christ’s meaning, it was 
an assertion that could tend only to 
stagger the faith of the Jews, and could 
not possibly edify them ; for they were 
in no capacity to judge of its truth. 
But if we say that they were one im 
desire, in sanctity, and in operation, 
then the propriety of it is evident, and 
the truth such as the Jews were m4 
capacity to judge of, from the works 
which he did. But that the being one 
with God, does not mean being of the 
same substance, may be inferred from 
Christ’s praying that his disciples might 
all be one in God and in him, even * 
he and the Father were one; “1! ™ 
them and thou in me, that they alse 
may be one in us.” He could not 
have intended that they might be of 
one substance amongst themselves ; for 
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they were of one substance erm 
that is, they were flesh and blood. He 
could not have intended that they 

t be of one substance with him- 





You have also said that the terms 
substance and person, as applied to the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are to 
be understood to express a common 


































n 
'Yy ; for that also they were already, nature and divinity, with personal dis- 
0 in his being a partaker of flesh and tinctions. This is Tritheism, and a 
is blood; and he could not have intended dividing of the substance ; for what is | 
1, that they might be one in substance a person if not a distinct individual ? 4 
if with God, for that was impossible. Supposing I put the case as follows : ; 
it The being one with God, therefore, has Peter, James and John enjoy a com- ) 
n no reference to substance, and if you mon nature and manhood, with per- | 
F that God and Christ are one in sonal distinctions. What is to be in- . 
\t substance, and coequal in all possible ferred from my language? Neither | 
\- rfections belonging to the Divine more nor less than that Peter, James 
8 Nature, how will you be able to recon- and John are three distinct individuals, t 
cile the eternity which you must thus enjoying the common nature of man ; if 
n ascribe to Christ, with the declaration or, in other words, that Peter, James Hf 
of his being the only-begotten Son of and John are three distinct men? The dt 
" (iod? Is it not an absurdity to say inference is irresistible. But if IT am ‘J 
d that the Son is co-eternal with the told in reply, that the expression is Fi 
€ Father ? not to be understood as signifying the Hi 
Oven. It is no absurdity to say that same thing when applied to God and ai 
h the Son is co-cternal with the Father; when applied to man ; then I will de- } 
. for it is only in effects that are volun- sire to have the terms explicitly and ei 
D tary, that the cause must be prior to categorically defined, that I may bine i) 
S the effect ; but in effects that are ne- in what respect the sense you attach , 
: cessary, the effect is coeval with the to them differs from that of their com- 
? cause, mon acceptation—and till that is done, 
t Med. Instead of entering into any perhaps it will, at any rate, be pru- 
ured discussion to refute the me- dent to put a stop to all further dis- 
, laphysical argument which you have pute. 
P now advanced, I will only recommend Oxon. I have stated my arguments 
, ‘0 you a strict and rigid scrutiny and on the subject of the Trinity with as 
dehnition of your terms, and twill much plainness as the case admits ; 
' venture to foretel that, instead of your and you have met them only with as- 
‘ ving any fair and legitimate evidence sertion. I have expressed myself in 
| of the truth of the doctrine which you terms taken in their common accepta- 


are how endeavouring to establish, you 
!not have even the most distant idea 
of an effect such as you have attempted 
0 describe. Consequently you cannot 
yourself believe the doctrine which you 
profess to hold. For, we have it from 
* great and learned authority on your 
own side of the question—that “ where 
8 no idea, there is no assent.” 
ides, you have yourself subverted 
foundation of the very superstruc- 
that you have been labouring to 
‘rect. You have said that the Father, 
Pd and Holy Ghost are identical ; 
which it will follow, not only that 
are One in substance, but that the 
Son is the same as the Son, and the 
that the same as the Holy Ghost, so 
‘when we say, by an identical pro- 
the Father is the Father, we 
ter as well say the Father is the 


wad vice versa. ‘This is Sabellianism, 


tion, and you have said that you can- 
not understand my ae I have 
adopted such expositions of Scripture 
as hath been sanctioned by the most 
orthodox authorities ; and you have 
given a new and unauthorized inter- 
yretation to all such passages as are 
ostile to your own opinion ; or you 
have followed the decision of authori- 
ties which I disclaim. I cannot, there- 
fore, have any wish to prolong a dispute 
which is so very unlikely to come to 
any profitable issue. 
us ended the discussion on the 
sublime doctrine of the Trinity. The 
young Oxonian was evidently well ac- 
quainted with the arguments which are 
usually adduced on the orthodox side 
of the question, and seemed to me to 
have borrowed many of them from a 
late publication on the get By 
learned Doctor of the Estab 
Church. The physician was equally 
well acquainted with the arguments on 
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the other side of the question, and 
seemed to have borrowed many of 
them from the pages of your valuable 
Repository—in which the above tran- 
script would doubtless be well worthy 
of occupying a place, if it were likely 
to excite in your readers any thing like 
the degree of interest which the ori- 
ginal excited in me. But of this I 
must, of course, leave you to be the 
judge. 
’ A. C, 
— 


London, 
Sir, April 6, 1820. 
N reading the works of the cele- 
brated philosopher Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, I have been struck with a 
passage, where he describes, in_ his 
usual, eloquent manner, the establish- 
ment and subsequent corruptions of 
Christianity. If you should think it 
worthy of insertion in the Repository, 
the following translation of it is at 
your service. 
M. W. J. 


** After the death of Jesus Christ, 
twelve poor fishermen and artisans un- 
dertook to instruct and convert the world. 
‘Their manner was simple; they preached 
unaffectedly, yet earnestly; and of all the 
miracles with which God honoured their 
faith, the most striking was the sanctity 
of their lives: their disciples followed 
this example, and the success attendant 
upon their exertions was truly wonderful. 
The Pagan priests, alarmed, persuaded 
their princes that the State was in dan- 
ger, because the offerings diminished. 
Persecutions arose, and the persecutors 
only accelerated the progress of the reli- 
gion they wished to stifle. All the Chris- 
tians hastened to martyrdom, all the 
nations to baptism; the history of those 
early times is a continual prodigy. 

** The priests of the idols, not satisfied 
with persecuting the Christians, began to 
calumniate them. ‘The philosophers, dis- 
pleased with a religion which preached 
humility, took part with their priests. 
The unlearned became Christians, it is 
true, but the learned derided them, and 
it is well known with what contempt St. 
Paul himself was received by the Athe- 
njans. Raillery and insult poured down 
fiom all sides on the new sect. The 
Christians were forced to take up the 
pen to defend themselves. Justin Mar- 
tyr was the first who wrote an apology 
for his faith, The Pagans were attacked 
in their turn; to attack them was to 
vanquish them. These first successes 
encouraged other writers, who, under 
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pretence of exposing the turpitude of Pa. 
ganism, launched into mythology and ery. 
dition ; they wished to display learning 
and genius; innumerable books appeared, 
and the manners of the people declined, 

“The defenders of Christianity, no 
longer satisfied with the simplicity of the 
gospel and the faith of the apostles, 
always desirous of shewing more wisdom 
than their predecessors, refined upon all 
dogmata ; every one maintained his own 
opinion, no one was willing to yield, 
The ambition of being head of a sect 
shone forth, and heresies multiplied on 
all sides. 

** Passion and violence soon joined in 
the dispute. ‘These Christians, once so 
mild, who had suffered themselves to be 
led like sheep to the slaughter, became 
amongst themselves furious persecutors, 
worse than the Idolaters: all shared in 
the same excesses, and the party of truth 
was not supported with more moderation 
than that of error. Another evil still 
more dangerous sprung from the same 
source; the introduction of the philo- 
sophy of the ancients into the Christian 
doctrine. By dint of studying the Greek 
philosophers, the Christian writers thought 
they discovered in them affinity with 
Christianity. ‘They dared believe that 
religion would become more respectable 
supported by the authority of philosophy. 
There was a time when to be orthodox, 
it was necessary to be a Platonician ; and 
first Plato, afterwards Aristotle, was near 
being placed on the altar by the side of 
Jesus Christ.” 

—E 


Mr. Wellbeloved’s Bible. 


SUBSCRIBER to Mr. Wellbe- 

loved’s Bible wishes to be in- 
formed, whether that gentleman has 
given up his design in publishing that 
important work? Or, if not, when ls 
the Second Part to be expected? And 
should the work be continued, 8 1 
likely that so great a time will elapse 
between the publishing of each Part! 


EE 
Modern “ Orthodox? Notion of Fu- 
ture Punishment. 


(Continued from p. 340.) 


URTHER, this supposition, of 

strictly eternal punishment, thou 
in different degrees, which is the 1e¥ 
in which we are now considering ¢ 
subject, necessarily includes one of 
more of the following particulars ‘— 
Either that an impenitent tral bic 
as such, can never be reconciled “ 
Maker, nor consequently, in that re 
capable of true happiness ; o> t 








be no repentance after the 
awards of a future judgment ; or, that 
the perfections of the Deity will not 
it him to accept of such repen- 
or, that the victim of Divine 
anger will continue to sin, as well as 
to suffer for ever, and so the one will 
prove a natural consequence of the 
other. 


and therefore a rational being, actually 
existing and sinning to all eternity, 
must needs be miserable to all eternity ; 
sin and suffering, in some way or other, 

ing inseparable in their very nature. 
This, Dr. Hartley calls, by a peculiar 
felicity of phrase, ‘‘ the practical infi- 
nity of the evil of sin.” But then 
there is a clear and manifest distinction 
between this important and incontro- 
vertible.truth, and the conclusion, ¢ha/ 
thus it will certainly be ; a conclusion 
which we shall be forced to adopt, if 
We es the notion of a strictly 

duration. 

The second position is, that there 
tan be no repentance after the awards 
of a future judgment; or that this life 
ithe only state of trial for eternity. 

Eternity has been considered in ¢eoe 
wiews—the eternity past, and the eter- 
nity that is to come ; and though this 
not the strict philosophical way of 
representing it, it. is the most suitable 
© our apprehensions. Absolute eter- 
nity belongs only to the Deity; in this 
sense, “‘ He only hath immortality.” 
But an intellectual being, though but 
of yesterday, may become’ immortal 
by grace, since it is plain, that, the 
same power which at first created him, 
may. continue his existence to any as- 
fignable period, or even without end ; 
constitute him, in the sublime 
of the son of Sirach, ‘‘ An 
his own eam ay te 
ion eteadetie’ eel 
he just made perfect” shall 
it, in @ manner of 
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foreheads.” | 
Now if we reflect a little on this 
to » it is plain that we 
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itself grows ‘weary in the pursuit! If 
we multiply everyatom of matter in 
the universe, and, every moment of 
ane tm oe aay creation, 

y millions of ages; M we on to 
add world to aah system amen. 
and ages to ages, in the same mode of 
computation; it we.call in the aid of 
superior beings, of cherubim and sera- 
phim, to netoenee aie task ; 
what shall we have.done ? —we 
shall have done nothing—our labour 
is not. yet begun; .wé:are not even 
arrived at the confines of, the invisible 
and eternal world! 

To suppose, therefore, that con- 
demned t ressors. shall remain in 
a state of punishment. to infinite ages, 
and yet manifest no symptoms of re- 
pentance, in the. religious sense of the 
word, is to suppose that the effects of 
future suffering will. prove i 
different from their etfects at 
present, and ‘simmers, be the less able 
or less willing to. repent, in proportion 
as they must. be. more and more con- 
vinced of ; the: folly, ingratitude and 
madness of their pastconduct, in a 
state where there shall be no room for 
scepticism—where their mental facul- 
ties shall be abundantly enlarged, and 
consequently the motives to a a 
of mind shall have become infinitely 
more urgent. tf 

The natural tendency of a suf- 
ferings, is to reformation. y doubt- 
less produce this effect in a variety of 
instances, and however they may fail 
in | gree cases, few go ott of life 
without some degree of contrition. 
The Jewish writers say, that ‘‘ a pa- 
tient and submissive death, is some 
itandanant it the sins of life ;” _ 
though we may have no reason to su 
scribe to this opinion, yet, to behave 
thus in such circumstances is surely 
best, and where a contrary behaviour 
takes place, we shall probably be led 
to impute it rather'to exeessive pain of 
body or weakness of intellect, than:to 
a. dating profaneness: and if one 
glimpse of the celestial, would, 
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406 Modorn “ Orthodox" 
least ny probable, that the actual 
infliction of the punishments of futu- 
rity, in number, weight and measure 
proportioned to the sinner’s guilt, will 
gradually produce all the necessary 
preludes to true repentance ; such as 
conviction, contrition, self-abasement, 
resolution and hope; and ultimatel 

that repentance itself, which, in this 
world, it is acknowledged, is always 
sueceeded by the Divine aeceptance 
and favour. 

It is not denied, by orthodox writers, 
that the damned will repent, in the 
lower and insufficient sense of the 
word. Bishop Taylor, who m4 mt 
to have espoused, in words at least 
the common notion, says, “‘ In hell 
men shall repent to all eternity!” 
Now, if their mental faculties in that 
state shall bear any analogy with, or 
likeness to those which they possess 
at — which they must needs do 
if they will be the same beings —if they 
shall have any recollection of their 
former advantages, privileges and pros- 
pects, as well as a pungent sense of 
their present miseries deprivations 
circumstances universally allowed to 
constitute an essential part of future 
punishment *— if this shall be the 
case, it is utterly inconceivable, that the 
higher species of repentance should not 
nltimately follow’ the lower and more 
imperfect one. 

** Repentance, therefore,” (says Bi- 
shop Newton, in the Treatise above 
referred to,) ‘‘ is not impossible, even 
in hell.”—** If nothing else, yet his 
own sensations and feelings must bring 
him, at one time or other, to an ac- 
knowledgment of his sin and of his 
duty. Sinners must be convinced, 
whether they will or not, by ocular 
demonstration, by all their senses and 
feelings, inward and outward, of the 

ory and dominion, of the righteous- 
ness and justice, of the power and 
terrors of the Almighty, and must see 
and feel and know hew “ hard it is to 
kick against the goads,” how im 
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but if they have any sense or feeling 
any choice or free-will, they must, 
sooner or later, be brought to repent. 
anee. If they have none of these, they 
are no better than stocks or stones, 
and as they cannot deserve, so neither 
ean thev suffer any punishment.” 

The position, therefore, that there 
can be no repentance in a future state, 
being, according to this mode of rea- 
soning, utterly untenable, we must, 
of necessity, have recourse to the third 
supposition ; namely, that though we 
should allow this to be possible, on 
the part of the transgressor, yet, that 
the Divine rfections, as we have 
reason to believe, will not permit the 
Deity to pay any regard to it. 

And, first, let us inquire, what there 
is in the idea of infinite power, (of 
which we have a clear and distinet con- 
ception, as extending to every proper 
object of power,) cither in the simple 
or complex notion of it, as combined 
with the rest of the Divine attributes, 
that should lead us to this conclusion? 
It is acknowledged that mere power, 
in inferior agents, coufers no right. 
*« Abstract power is dreadful.”* A 
fallen spirit or a demon may have im- 
mense power, in proportion to which 
he will become the object of our aver- 
sion: hence, the common notion of 
the Devil and Satan,—that of a spiri- 
tual being invested with great power, 
and of invincible malignity, which ren- 
ders him the most hateful being in the 
universe. Power, in created natures, 
is only to be revered as it is exereised 
with humanity and justice, prudence 
and benefieence. What would not 8 
truly good man effect were it in his 
power ? How great things are actu- 
ally brought about in this sublunary 
world, by this faculty combined with 
benevolence ; and what is it that ret 
ders the idea of an angel so allunng, 
as well as awful, but the idea of 
digious power, fraught with able 


benignity ? 

In <n therefore, to acquire pro- 
per notions of the Divine power, ¥¢ 
must consider it as “ bounded by the 
will of God, and regulated by the oiher 
perfections of his nature.”+ He ® 
seldom represented in his word as at 
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ing from the an ge of power alone ; 
even creation itself, that sovereign act 
of Almighty power, was at the same 
time an act of infinite wisdom and 

ness. It is in this sublime and 
connected view that the great Father 
of the universe is represented in Serip- 
ture, as * doing whatsoever he pleaseth, 
and working all things after the coun- 
sel of his ewn will.” 

But the will of creatures is far more 
extensive than their power; not so the 
will ef God. ‘* With him all things 
are possible,” that is, all things which 
are proper ebjects of power, which 
imply no contradiction, and are con- 
sistent with the other perfections of 
his nature. Now, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the existence of wretched 
beings, in a state of suffering to all 
eternity, however differing in degree, 
wader an absolute deprivation of that 
es for which they were origi- 

y designed, is a state infinitely de- 
plorable—not to be contemplated by 
stints or angels without horror, nor 
with any degree of complacency (that 
we can conceive) by the Rector of the 
universe, who hath sworn by himself, 
that he “ hath no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked,” and who, though 
he varies his dispensations to his ra- 
tional offspring, according to their 
different characters, is himself, ‘‘ with- 
out vuriableness or shadow of turning ;”” 
wul if intinitely deplorable in itself, 
infinitely desirable, as it should seem, 
and worthy of infinite power, that it 
should be remedied or done away. It 
8 likewise evident that such an alte- 
msion, through the exertions of Om- 
mipotence, by suitable means, is simply 

sible, and implies no contradiction. 

0 say that the Deity cannot change 
their state, is to represent him as an 
mopotent being; that he rill not, is 
mnpossible to be proved from the 
consideration of his infinite power; but 

reverse is far more probable. 

And this will be more fully 40 
rent, if we take into consideration, his 
infinite wisdom and knowledge. 

. The Lord is a God of knowledge, 
his understanding is infinite!” It is 
absolute and intuitive, extending to all 
Umes, past, present and future. The 
last is called fure-knowledge, and it is 
the peculiar prerogative 0 ity. Men 
may plan, dispoce, conjecture, provide 
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for futurity, and, reasoning upon estas 
blished grounds, may in some cases 
Soretell, with high degrees of proba- 
bility, but they cannot absolutely, 
Soreknow, except in the case of pro 
phecy, (and then often obscurely,) or, 
as to the plain and indubitable dedue- 
tions of reason and faith; But ‘“ God 
knoweth the eud from the beginning, 
and counteth the things that are not, 
as ae they were.” His know- 
ledge, therefore, includes all things 
possible, all future contingencies, such 
as come to pass by chance, as it is 
called, or in consequence of the free 
and voluntary acts of inferior agents. 
“It is certainly a greater perfection 
to know future things than not to 
know them, and, therefore, cannot be 
denied of an infinitely perfect Being. 
Were it otherwise, his knowledge 
would be mutable, and admit of in- 
crease and growth, and his providence 
and government would be hereby over- 
turned, for there can be no providence 
where there is no foresight.”* And 
“‘as he knows the characters of his 
rational offspring at present, so he aiso 
knows the pature and degrees of their 
future punishment or reward.” ‘When 
his Almighty fiat called them into be- 
ing, his glance pervaded every scene 
through which they were to pass !’’ + 
And as his aaa , 80 his wisdom 
is infinite. ‘‘ Know respects things 
alone; wisdom, the relation they bear 
to one another, as means and ends ; 
knowledge belongs to speculation ; wis- 
dom to practice ; and it is the splen- 
dour and lustre of knowledge, shining 
forth in resolutions and actions. These, 
as they are different gifts and excellen- 
cies in men, so also they are distinct 
perfections in the Deity, according to 
our manuer of conceiving things,” { 
Wisdom proposes the best ends by 
the fittest means. Jnferior agents 
often mistake the means, and are dis- 
appointed in the event; but ‘ the 
Deity being infinite in know and 
having at once a perfect view of all the 
circumstances of things, cannot be mis- 
taken as to the proper season of bring- 
ing about his own purposes: * Whose 
counsel standeth fast, and he will fulfil 
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all his pleasure.’ So that the wisdom 
of God is that perfection whereby he 
disposes and orders all things, so’ as 
best to advance and promote his own 
glory.” # 

Now, connecting these just and esta- 
blished ideas of the Divine knowledge 
and wisdom, how can we suppose or 
imagine the endless sufferings of any 
of his intelligent creatures to be com- 

atible with either? Were they guilty 
vefore they were created? Or would 
he have created them if he knew they 
would finally abuse their faculties, and 
render themselves for ever miserable ? 
Would a wise architect, who had a 
consummate knowledge of parts and 
pro ortion, construct an edifice which 
e knew before-hand could never an- 
swer his purposes? And shall we 
affirm this of the great Architect of the 
universe? Would a wise husbandman 
plant a tree in a soil which he knew 
was utterly unfit for it, and where it 
could produce no fruit to perfection ? 

“ It is not the will of your heaven! 
Father,” says the Saviour of the world, 
‘that one of these little ones should 

rish.” This, without any force, may 
»¢ considered in a general view, as 
spoken of all mankind: and yet we 
have reason to believe that many will 
perish, in a scriptural sense, in the 
first instance, and receive the reward 
of their evil deeds ; but if they should 
perish ultimately and irreversibly, 
then, surely, if we can form any ra- 
tional judgment of this and other pas- 
sages of Scripture, (hereafter to be 
considered,) something would take 
place in the universe contrary to the 
original will of the Supreme Being, 

that for ever! ‘“* But is the will 
of God to be determined or restrained 
by the perverseness of his creatures ? 
Shall a King’ so powerful, shall the 
Omnipotent Sovereign of the universe 
lose any part of his dominions, and 
suffer rebellious subjects to continue 
80 for ever, in an eternal eclipse, as to 
them, of his once manifested Harlot p+ 


® Wisheart. 

t Roach's Messiah Triumphant, 1724, 
A strange visionary book, but like others 
of that class, containing a few valuable 
pearls, amidst a great heap of chaff_— 
which are not to be rejected on account of 
their concomitant absurdities, 
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Partial evil and suffering are perfectly 
consistent with infinite power, wisdom 
and knowledge; but we cannot recon- 
cile our ideas of these perfections with 
the notion of evil tind, wileery strictly 
everlasting. 

AN OCCASIONAL READER, 

(To be continued.) 
ee 
C lapton, 
Srr, June 30, 1820. 

HAVE too long neglected to notice 

a passage in //y/as’s letter, (p. 
209,) where he has mentioned me in 
terms of which I cannot possibly com- 
plain. But I searcely know how to 
treat your Correspondent’s animadver- 
sions On my regret “ that dungeon- 
arguments should be employed in 
defence of our holy religion.” As only 
a few of your readers are likely to 
possess my edition of Dr. Priestley’s 
Works, to which //y/as refers, | beg 
leave to shew in what connexion I used 
that expression. 

At the close of the last year, while 
too many professed Christians were 
discovering that they could not only 
return railing for railing, but even reta- 
liate on the person, family and fortune 
of an Unbeliever, his offences of the 
tongue and the pen, I was concluding 
the volume highs conmmhant the last of 
the Notes onthe Bible. Having quoted 
a passage from Le Clerc, as well fitted 
to describe “ Dr. Priestley’s feelings 
and desires, on finishing this work,” I 
supposed that such were er 
by “every pious and benevolent reader, 
especially when fall’n on evil days; 
adding, 

** Nor is it the least portentous sign 
of evil days, that Stute-Christians are 
now zealous to adduce what have been 
not unaptly called dungeon-arguments, 
in defence of Christianity; while too 
many religionists rejoice that an Unbe- 
liever, for no crime, but the crime of 
riage. the work of another Unbe- 
iever, has been prosecuted, even 1 
imprisonment, distress of his family, 
and ruin of his fortune, Thus secular 
tribunals, as if sitting in the Temple 
of God, take Christianity under their 
rotection, as part and parcel of the 
aw of England.” I then congratuen” 
myself, “‘ that my author was a reli 
ey of a very different dese 
rom those who may now be triumph- 

















ing as if, b the aid of the Attorney- 
General, Christianity had gained a 
victory over unbelief,” and that ** Dr. 
estiey, like Lardner and Wakefield, 
had too well imbibed the spirit of 
Christ and of his religion, and too 
highly valued its reputation, willingly 
to see it degraded by an unhallowed 
association with ‘ pains and penalties, 
the implements of. éorve t and unre- 
generated men.’”” This just descrip- 
tion of such prosecutions and their 
contrivers, I quoted from a passage in 
Wekefield’s ‘* Letter to Sir John 
Scott,” in which he mentions that ear- 
lier prosecution of the Age of Reason, 
by which Lord Erskine irrecoverably 
tarnished his reputation as an enlight- 
ened advocate of just, impartial liberty. 
My note closed with a reference to 
Mr. Fox’s Sermon, on ‘*‘ the Duties of 
Christians towards Deists ;” a highly 
seasonable publication, tending to shew 
that there are Christians who had no 
part nor lot in the late cruel transac- 
tions of men to whose thread-bare 
pretences of zeal for religion and the 
the public morals, the line written for 
“a, of Loyola is too appro- 
ir name from Jesus, but their arts 


Srom hell. 


The expression dungeon-arguments, 
which T borrowed, but cannot recollect 
from whence, and the rest of the note 
was written without any design “ to 
cateh the inattentive reader,” for which 
purpose “ remarks of this sort” are 
described by Hylas as “ well adapted.” 
woe a different character to the 

w who had encou 1m 
edition of Dr. Priestley’s Worki, ashong 
vhom I may probably reckon your 
Correspondent. But could he really 

m it necessary to inform us, “‘ that 

nly any persecutor—has ascribed to 
here scaffolds and stakes, any in- 

properly argumentative”? And 

why were the terms dungeon-argu- 
nents less admissible than the argu- 
mentum baculinum, applied to aclown’s 
4, or the ratio ultima regum, to 
Fan of royal artillery? d has 
ylas tten the well-known epi- 
a the English Universities, when, 
716, soldiers were quartered on the 
me, andl, at the same time, a royal libra- 


Ywag 
the Presented to the other? I quote 
lines from memo , and perh ot 
“tbally exact "i roe 
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The king to Oxford sent a troop of 
horse, 

For there they own no argument but 
force ; 

To Cambridge, books the generous 
monarch sent, 

For there they own no force but argu- 
ment. 


“The question” which Hylas con- 
siders as “‘ simply and fairly stated,” 
is, l apprehend, quite beside an inqui 
into the duties of Christiane towards 
Deists. On the principles of equitable 
government or sound policy, I should 
not scruple to answer his question in 
the affirmative. But the present ques- 
tion, which has arisen out of the pro- 
secution of Mr. Carlile, is not what 
Legislatures, in their worldly wisdom, 
may deem just or politic ; but whether 
a Christian should invite or deprecate 
their interference to punish those who 
impugn or insult the Christian faith, 
I say impugn, for ‘ the law,” which 
Hylas approaches so reverentially, 
denounces punishments, equally upon 
the most temperate and respectful, as 
npon the most virulent and insulting 
denial ‘‘ that the Old and New Tes- 
taments are of divine authority.” These 
punishments no longer, indeed, in- 
clude the pillory; but are now merci- 
Sully confined to the incarceration of 
an Unbeliewer, the oe HA his 

oods, and the deggary of his family, 
vy fines and imprisonments of indefinite 
extent, limited only by the independence 
or servility, the rigour or moderation of 
judges in the exercise of their arbitra 
discretion ; which is strangely suppos 
to consist with the principles of a free 
government. Such is “ the Law,” as 
to which, Hylas, writing in the cha- 
racter of a Christian, can, at this day, 
raise a question, “‘ whether the sanc- 
tions should not be enforced.” 

It is due to the memory of Old 
Unitarians, who had none of Hylas’s 
doubts upon this subject, to quote 
some of their opinions, by which it will 
appear that they understood “ the du- 
ties of Christians towards Deists,” 
whether they were reasoning or reviling 
Deists, exactly as they have been ex- 
plained and enforced by the Author of 
the Sermon. Dr. er, on the pro- 
secution of Woolston in 1729, has the 
following invaluable remarks, which I 
had occasion to quote in Priestley’s 
Works (XIV. 24) : 
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*« Victory obtained upon the ground 
of argument and persuasion alone, by 
writing and discourse, will be honour- 
able to us and our religion.—But a 
victory secured by mere authority is 
no less to be dreaded than a defeat.— 
Will any serious and sensible Christian, 
in the view of a future judgment, un- 
dertake te answer for the damage 
thereby brought to the doctrine of his 
Saviour, the meek and patient Jesus ; 
us meek in his principles as in the ex- 
ample he has bequeathed us?” (Works, 
Xi. 5, 6.) The correspondence with 
Bishop Waddington, annexed to Lard- 
ner’s life, may also serve to shew his 
superior discernment, when green. 
such a question, with one who view 
it through the misty atmosphere of 
Church and State. Dr. Kippis re- 
marks, (Life, p. xviii.) that “* it will 
now be little doubted. on what side 
lay the advantage of the argument.”’ 
Dr. Lardner, also, in a letter to Lord 
Barrington, on the same subject, the 
prosecution of Woolston, says, “‘ A 
true Christian may suffer on account 
of his religion, but he can never make 
others suffer on account of theirs. 
Whatever may be the consequence of 
it, we are not to support Christianity 
by force.” (Life, pp. xix. cxxiv.) 

Dr. Price, in 1767, when he is about 
to controvert the arguments of Hume 
** On Historical Evidence and Mira- 
cles,” commences by deprecating “‘ the 
aid of the civil power to answer Unde- 
lievers ;”” adding the following note, 
in which he, no doubt, refers to the 
disgraceful rosecution of Peter Annet, 
which had then recently occurred : 

““We have lately seen a cruel in- 
stance of this in the prosecution, pil- 
lorying and confinement to Bridewell 
of a poor puny Infidel, worn out with 
age, who was utterly incapable of doin 
any cause the least good or harm. It 
is a bad excuse to say, that it was not 
infidelity, but indecency and scurrility 
that were punished in this instance. 
For, this is to —_ for the circum- 
stances in a publication, which render 
it so much the less likely to produce 
any effect. Besides, who shall have 
the power of determining whether a 
book against an established opinion is 
writ decently, in_ order to give a right 
ef punishing? There are no hands in 
which such a power can be lodged, 


without the utmost danger to what, as 





reasonable beings, we ought most to 
value. A zealot in a Popish country. 
cannot well wish for any greater power 
God grant it may never be again al- 
lewed to any zealots in our own.” 

“* Detested,” proceeds Dr. Price, 
“be the principles which have occa. 
sioned this. Let rather Unbelievers be 
encouraged to produce their strongest 
objections. If Christianity is of God, 
we may be sure that it will bear any 
trial, and in the end prevail. The 
civil magistrate ought not to interpose 
in the defence of truth, till it has ap- 
peared that he is a competent judge 
of truth. This, certainly, he is not. 
On the contrary ; universal experience 
has, hitherto, proved him one of its 
worst enemies. Nothing can be more 
disgraceful to the Christian religion 
thau to suppose, that it needs such 
assistance. Were this true, it would, 
by no means, be worth defending.” 
(Dissert. 1777, pp. 365—367.) 

Happily these just and liberal views 
have not been tliar to Unitarians, 
Among other Christian writers of a 
different persuasion, was Dr. ms 
bell, Having declared against ° 
ing the adversaries of Christianity, 
“in any other way than by returning 
a candid answer to their objections,” he 
adds, ‘1 am both ashamed and grieved, 
when I observe any friends of religion 
betray so great a diffidence in the goot- 
ness of their cause, as to shew au 
inclination for recurring to more for- 
cible methods.” (Miracles, Ed. 3, I. 
301.) What would Dr. Campbell have 
thought of Christian associaters for 
“‘ the suppression of vice,” who assist 
an Attorney-General to complete the 
ruin of an undisguised, rude Unbe- 
liever ; thus providing for a succession 
of Humes and Gibbons, by offering 
the high premium of impunity for the 
vice of oer 1? Such impartial 
promoters of ublic virtue have been, 
not very unfairly, nicknamed the Vice 
Society. 

Hylas, however, will, I a 
length have his doubts resolved, and 
attain to the satisfaction of believe 
that Christianity can lose nothing the 
reputation or influence, should | 
magistrate be left to perform bis "- 

rtant civil duties, without distracts 
is attention by an unprofitable or" 
of souls. As for the Christian adve- 
cate, who would ask, or rather *” 














ould not deprecate such an interfe- 
rence of the magistrate, he displays, as 
Jortin said of South, *‘ the true ago- 
sistic style and intolerant spirit, the 

of a champion, who chal- 
lenges his adversary, and then calls 
upon the constuble to come and help 
him.” 


J.T. RUTT. 
P.S. Hylas, has, I hope, received 
(p. 346) the satisfaction he required, 
and will hesitate no longer to regard 
it as a Christian’s duty, neither to 
invite nor encourage, nor even to pass 
unceasured, such prosecutions as that 
inst Mr. Carlile. On the question, 
a Christian should invite the 
wagistrate to patronize Christianity, 
by a largess from the State, Hylas 
ad your Correspondent appear to 
agree. My friend will,, 1 am_ sure, 
excuse me for holding a different opi- 
nion, All I have been able to discover 
in the New Testament, or to observe 
in the Churoh and the world, have 
served to convince me that Christians, 
instead of saying to the civil power, 
come over and help us, should rather 
adopt, as the words of truth and s0- 
berness, what was once the wild ex- 
clanation of a maniac, and say to 
the magistrate, in their religious capa- 
city, Let us alone, what have we to do 
with thee ? 
| take this opportunity to refer 
T. C. H. (p. 335) to the third volume 
of Biog. Brit, Ed. 2. He will find 
there, in the article Chubh, much in- 
r on the subjects of his in- 
(uty. That article is from the pen 
of Dr. Kippis, who, in his treatment of 
ical writers, resembled Foster and 
larduer rather than Clarke or Leland. 
80 far as I have observed, sel- 
tom mention Unbelievers, without 
“me epithet which imputes to their 


controversy, not very unlike the injus, 
ail 


testant Divine” will, I am persuaded, 
readily aecept the correction of a 
neem his 2nd Ed., p. 23). Dr. 
mage does not appear to have 
ri onl John v.7 ; for he places the 
Mr hid Snare cy we brackets, 
to lose their s ; 
rm of theit 
e text to which he 
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attributed “ so much influence on his 
mind,” was Rev. i. 11, J am Alpha 
and Omega, the first and the last; 
of which, he says in his note on the 
place, “‘ This text has done mere than 
any other in the Bible towards prevent- 
ing me from going into that scheme 
which would make our Lord Jesus 

Christ no more than a deifted crea- 

ture.” Dr. Priestley remarks, that 

“the words are not in the best MSS. 

or ancient Versions.” ‘They are ex- 

ploded by Griesbach and Newcome ; 
and it must now appear extraordin 
that a learned Trinitarian should have 
been satisfied to find the chief support 
of his system built on such a founda- 
tion as a disputed text in a book se 
controverted as the Rerelation, 
—ie— 
Brief Notes on the Bible. 
No. XIII. 

John xvi. 7: “If 1 go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; 
but, if 1 depart, / will send him unto 
you,” 


HIS promise of the Holy Ghost, 

[Spirit,] say the advoeates for 
the Trinity, is made by Jesus in his 
proper character, without any reference 
to his Father, and intimates his own 
power to shed that miraculous effu- 
sion upon his disciples. It could only, 
they argue, be an act of Omnipotence ; 
ond thence they infer the divinity. of 
him who made (and fulfilled) the pro- 
mise. 

But in this prompt inference, which 
is certainly very convenient for the or- 
thodox system, they advert not to the 
frequent instances in Scripture, wherein 
other messengers, angels or prophets 
of the Most High, when declaring his 
will and purposes to mankind, speak 
as broadly and unqualifiedly in the 
first person. 

One example, perhaps, “. be 
thought sufficient to dispose of this 
notable inference, and lower the tone 
of complacency with which it is as- 
sumed. 

Moses (spake he not of Jesus asa 

rophet ‘“ like unto hi:nself?”’) in his 
exhortations to the multitude, 
before the of the Jordan, de- 
clares, (Deut. ii. 13, &e.,) “ It shall 
come to pass, if ye shall hearken dili- 
ntly unto my commandments, which 

T cimmend you this day, that / will 
give you the rain-of your land in his 
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due season; and J will send grass in 
the fields for the cattle~—” 

This, ‘too, when Mosea, like Jesus, 
was announcing his departure from the 
scene of his divine legation., 

It is also worthy of remark that, 
strong as the personification of the 
Holy Spirit is in the text, and in other 
passages, which led by slow degrees to 
the imagination of a third person, one 
of an imaginary Trinity, yet, even this 
Comforter, t! « emanation from the 
Deity, was to be powerless, except as 
instructed from above. 

Ver. 13: “* When he, the Spirit of 
Truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth, for Ae shall not speak of 
os but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak.” 

Not of himself! in some dudgeon 
murmurs @ Trinitarian. Consult the 
Athanasian Creed. 

This might have done, Sir! before 
the Reformation; but, since the Bible, 
then a prohibited book, has become 
the religion of Protestants, we do not 
seek in human compositions the arti- 
cles of that faith which is to be the 
ground of our salvation. 

I admit, and rejoice, that there are 
grades of orthodoxy, and it is possible 
that, if my respondent be not a high 
exclusionist, he may have the grace to 
mitigate his zeal in some such terms 
as, “‘ 1 am not in love with its damna- 

clauses, but if the leading articles 
of that Creed be not tenaciously pre- 
served, Infidelity, sooner or latér, ram- 
pant or ambushed, will set wide the 
gates of hell to prevail against the 


church.” 
BREVIS. 

P. 8. The general argument is 
strengthened by chap. xiv. 16, &e. : ‘I 
will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter; even the 
Spirit of Truth ;’—also by verse 26 : 
** The Comforter, which is the Hol 
(ihost, [Spirit,] whom the Father will 
send in my name.” The orthodox, in 
pressing a single (explainable) text 
mto their service, and taking their 
stand upon it, must not flatter them- 
selves that the various others which 
bear upon the subject will go uncon- 
sidered , Or not be brought into contact 
with it, when obviously indispensable 
to the true construction of it. 

B. 


i 








Authenticity of Baptismal Commission. 






SIR, July 9, 
T will afford pleasure to every in. 
quirer after evangelical truth, 1 

find that the authenticity of the 
tismal Commission is likely to meet 
with that discussion in your truly Ca. 
tholic pages, which so important a 
subject of biblical criticism imperiously 
demands at the hand of every Chris. 
tian. With a view, and solely with 
view to so desirable a result, permit 
me to offer a few remarks on the Re- 
view of my anonymous challenge to 
investigation. 

The attestation to the genuineness 
of the controverted passage, is con- 
fessedly not less than that of every 
MS. and Version extant. Without 
stopping to advert to the good or ill 
grace with which such an animadver- 
sion as the remark precedes may be 
made in the quarter whence it comes, 
or attempting to weaken the remark 
itself by any observation on the date 
of the publication of the Gospel in 
which the text oecurs, I shall only 
observe, that the ground of objection 
I take to its authenticity, is its utter 
irreconcileableness with what I deem 
un incontrovertible fact. ‘The subse- 
quent insinuation might therefore have 
been spared. 

Dr. Watts expressly recognizes the 
fact on which I build the argument. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, with the Reviewer, 
leaving the Commission unquestioned, 
explains it, I must not say away, a 
well as he can. 

Mr. Belsham gives no decided op! 
nion upon the point. f 

The Reviewer now proceeds again 
in his own person, and says, ‘“ There 
is no proof whatever that any —_ 
form of baptism was prescribed by our 
Lord to his apostles.” Joining sv 
with him in good set terms, I repeat, 
there is me proof, and point to ™ 
over and over again with my finger, ™ 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

His argument upon the “ memor 
ble passage,”’ seems to me to p 
on a misconstruction of “ texts falsely 
understood.” | To the Jews, as wel # 
to the Christians, the title of the Holy 
Spirit, the Spirit of the Lord, — 
familiar as that of Jehovah itse™ 
When the “ diseiples,” therefore, ra 
ied to Paul im the o— marked bi 

iewer by italics, they é 
mean that they. had not heard of a 














ech receiving manifestation or ettu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit as he alluded 
w. (See Bishop Pearce in loc.) ‘That 
it was this, and not the mere introduc- 
tion of the name that excited their 
surprise might surely have occurred to 
the Reviewer, when speaking of per- 
sons who, as “‘ disciples,” as “* believ- 
ers,” must have been, upon his own 
shewing, previously initiated at least 
into “a religion of which the Father 
was the author, the Son the iustru- 
meat, and the Holy Spirit the witness.” 
(he matter of fact is obviously as fol- 
lows: Antecedently to Christian bap- 
tism the gifts of the Spirit were not 
ordinarily vouchsafed. Upon such 
baptism they were. St. Paul, there- 
fore, npon finding these ‘* disciples,” 
these ‘* believers,’”’ ignorant of these 
influences, naturally asks, ** Unto what 
then were ye baptized?” They an- 
swer, “unto John’s baptism.” He 
immediately reminds them that John 
spake of one who was to come after 
hin, mightier than he, on whom they 
were to believe as the Messiah, the 
Lamb of God, the Saviour of the 
world. Their faith was to be founded, 
to rest on him alone. To him they 
were to be baptized. Upon hearing 
this, they were forthwith so baptized ; 
“baptized into his name.” And 
upon the imposition of the Apostle’s 
twnds, the Holy Spirit accordingly 
“came upon them—they spake with 
‘ongues, they prophesied.” In fulfil- 
went of our Saviour’s promise, they 
were * baptized ewith the Holy Spirit,” 
“pon being baptized to him, even Jesus, 
the Lord. 

“The Impuguer,” he observes, “ as- 
‘umes, but does not shew, that the 
words in question were delivered as a 
tormulary.” How I can assume this, 
When, on the contrary, | assume, or 
rot I should say, demonstrate, 
in a commission existed at the 
“a oes not shew in his turn. 
tie only thing I} assume, and this | 
sinit I do assume, is, that the apostles 

ptzed in the mode or form in which 
eo bap nama by their Mas- 

The “ fancied” identit 
* ; 'y of phrase 
. Mone instance, admitted by the Re- 

- eeeaeelt to be a literal as well 
sin one. And, that the identity 
at weny other a real and substantial, 
bee sim - identity, I prove at once 
Ves — reference to Scripture 

su 


‘ 


Bill for “ The General Education of the Poor.” 


That phrase is ‘ the name of Jesus.” 


A person baptized «s¢ the name of 


Jesus, would of course cast out devils 
not as, but e& or em the name of 
Jesus. The jet or rather the whole of 
the controversy hinges on the mean- 
ing of this plirase, whether with one or 
other particle annexed. 

The Reviewer peremptorily —pro- 
nounces that it means the religion of 
Jesus generally ; that religion ‘* of 
which the Father was the author,” Xe. 
I humbly submit that it means neither 
more, less, nor other than Jesus him- 
selt; or, if | may use the expression, 
Jesus personally and only, And I have 
assigned my reasons ; founded not only 
on the biography, but on the letters of 
the Apostle Paul These reasons are 
not sv much as adverted to by the Re- 
viewer. On thein I} repose with full 
assurance of faith that they are unim- 
peachable. 

On the concluding remarks I make 
no comment, because I would avoid 
every thing impertinently polemical. 

It may be thought now, perhaps, by 
some of your readers, that my argu- 
ments, my convictions, attach undue 
import, consequence, efhcacy, to the 
name of Jesus: to faith exclusively in 
that name by which an apostle lived, 
that only name given under heaven by 
which we must be saved. ‘To me it 
certainly seems the charveteristic of 
Christianity, the distinctive point be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism. It may 
not be so; I am open to conviction: 
but assuredly I feel persuaded that 
unless my error, if it be one, shall be 
corrected by much stronger arguments 
than I have any where yet met with, it 
will go with me, in all its extravagance, 
to the grave. 

Tue Auruor oF THE AUTHEN- 
riciry, &e, 
EE 
SIR, July VWI, 120, 
YR HUE application. transmitted to us 
i as Secretarics to ‘* The Protes- 
tant Society for the protection of Reli- 
gious Liberty,” from al! parts of the 
country, respecting the Bill announced 
to Parliament, ‘‘ For the Education of 
the Poor,” whilst they gratify the 
Committee and afford us encourage- 
ment, are too numerous to receive 
individual replies. r 

For the Committee of that Institu- 
tion we therefore request you to state 
in your publication, that they had anti- 
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cipated the difficulties of the measure 
before it was publicly explained, and 
that they were prepared vigilantly to 
observe that explanation, and carefully, 
but candidly, to examine the develope- 
ment of the design. To the Com- 
mittee it has appeared to originate in 
imperfect information, and to be one 
of the most needless and objectionable 
measures that has been recently sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Its final adop- 
tion the Committee would greatly de- 
plore, and will be impelled by public 
duty strenuously to oppose. Nor will 
they be daunted in that opposition by 
their knowledge that the measure may 
have eloquent, powerful and Ierar- 
chical support; since numerous com- 
munications already indicate that their 
opposition will be assisted by Dis- 
senters and Methodists of every Deno- 
mination, by Quakers, Catholics and 
Jews, and by pious and liberal mem- 
bers of the Established Church who 
disapprove of sacramental tests, of the 
further union of the Church and the 
State, and of the additional intermin- 
gling of clerical fanctions with civil 
duties and secular affairs. 

But as the measure is postponed for 
six months—as no further proceedings 
can occur until another Session of Par- 
liament—as any Bill then introduced 
must be deliberately discussed—and as 
the plan may then be greatly moditied 
and improved, the Committee deein 
it respectful to the benevolent proposer 
of the measure, as well as obviously 
expedient, to abstain from any imme- 
diate and public opposition to the 
plan. 

Yet they assure their friends, that 
their vigilance will not abate, and that 
they will invite their assistance when 
danger is imminent, and whenever 
combined and general efforts may be 
required and can avail. At that season 
they have been taught by experience 
to believe that all the numerous con- 
gregations connected with their Society, 
und all the friends of liberal education 
and religious freedom, though habitu- 
ally lovers of peace, roused by their 
éull, and impelled by rinciple and 
duty, will instantly awake; and the 
hope that their prompt, universal, 
temperate, but firm and zealous co- 
operation will induce the Parliament, 
the Administration, and even the most 
determined atvecates of the measure, 
to treat their disapprobation with the 





Lawfulness of War amongst Christians. 








respect which their numbers, their pro. 
perty, their intelligence, and especial) 
their moral and religious character wil! 
well deserve. 

Great, however, will be the satisfie. 
tion of the Committee, if intermediate 
representations and private labours 
shall prevent the necessity of such 
public exertions, and of that pleasure 
we shall cordially and joyfully partake. 

THOMAS PELLATI, 
JOHN WILKS. 
—= 
Sir, 
AM a constant reader of your Pub- 
lieation, and never fail to feel a 
considerable degree of interest in its 
contents, The spirit of investigation 
and inquiry into theological questions 
which it is calculated to inspire and 
promote, meets my entire and warm 
approbation. I am _ persuaded that, 
from the vast importance of these in- 
quiries and this investigation to the 
well-being and improvement of the 
human race, it has a right to stand 
rominently foremost on your pages. 
ut there are auxiliary subjects, highly 
promotive of the cause of truth and 
righteousness, which I wish to see more 
attended to in your Miscellany. 

The one now uppermost in my mind, 
is the question of the ‘“ Lawfulness of 
War amongst Christians” —a question 
allowed by all to be of great moment, 
and one that is daily coming more and 
more under public discussion. ; 

That Unitarians as a body are dec 
dedly the friends of peace, I cannot 
doubt. But I wish to see many more 
of them come ardently and ely 
forward, to promote a cause which 
calls forth the best feelings of the 
heart, and embraces the best interests 
of the human race, both here and here- 
after; and I know of no means more 
likely to draw their attention t 
it, than a discussion of the subject by 
some of your intelligent Correspe 
dents. onan , 

A preparation for, practes 
of aad dos termed strictly defense’ 
wat, is defended, and judged not onl 
expedient but necessary 
nations in the present time, by ma 
members even of our Peace Societies, 
and it is not my intention now © 

debate this point.—I am anxious }° 
turn their attention to a 


+ 
wer system, which, as fs 
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Vo man will plead that privateering 
s essential to the safety of any coun- 
wry, and though it has been hitherto 
yon by all, it can be no more de- 
fended upon any principle of huma- 
nity, morality, or of common honesty, 


than the sending of a band of house- 


breakers and fe a a armed 
with daggers and pistols, into what we 
are to call an enemy’s country, 


to , and, if they venture to re- 
ist, to destroy its peaceable inhabitants. 
Yet some of our ministers might, per- 

, seruple to plan, and some of our 
soldiers refuse to execute a commis- 
son for that purpose, pleading that 
a were neither thieres nor assassins. 

ut in the eye of reason, humanity 
and common sense, where is the dif- 
ference? And what is it which renders 
housebreaking a more atrocious and 
despicable crime, than entering a trai- 
img or a travelling vessel foreibly, to 
seze upon the property which it car- 
nies, an! prepared, if any opposition is 
made, to kill or maim the defenders of 
it? If there is a difference between 
mbbery and murder upon the water, 
ani the same detestable deeds upon 
dry land, 1 will thank any one of your 
Correspondents who will clearly point 
% Out. 

Till this has been done to my satis- 
faction, I must deem privateering one 
of the most disgraceful and least ne- 
cessary attendants upon that fruitful 
source of human crime anid misery, 
War. 

Tremain, Sir, in common, I trust, 
with the great majority of your readers, 
4 sincere friend to 

PEACE. 


eel 
“LEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REPLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 


, No. CCCLXVIIL. 
Lard Chesterfield’s Description of 
Courts. 
_ Satires upon Courts are common but 
ittle heeded. They often proceed from 
fury, from disappointment or from 
‘wamess of nature. Sometimes they 
# only exercises of wit or of decla- 
P The following “* map of 
Ma as it ° termed by the — 
er drawn up from very dif- 
ferent motives. It i conauined in 
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Lord € hesterficld’s Letters to his Son, 
(Letters CLVIIL. and CLIX.,) which 
were not designed for the public eye, 
but solely for the regulation of the 
conduct of Mr. Stanhope, who was 
educated for the diplomatic profession. 
His Lordship, it will be remembered, 
had passed a long life in Courts, and 
was now delivering his own experi- 
ence. 

“ The ways” (of Courts) “ are gene- 
rally crooked and full of turnings, some- 
times strewed with flowers, sometimes 
choked up with briars; rotten ground and 
deep pits frequently lie concealed under 
& smooth aud pleasing surface; all the 
paths are slippery, and every slip is dan- 
gcrous.” 

“* Nothing in Courts is exactly as it 
appears to be; often very different ; 
sometimes directly contrary. Interest, 
which is the real spring of every thing 
there, equally creates and dissolves friend- 
ships, produces and reconciles eumities ; 
or rather, allows of neither real friend- 
ships nor enmities ; for, as Dryden very 
justly observes, Politicians neither love 
nor hate. ‘This is so true, that you may 
think you connect yourself with two 
friends to-day, and be obliged to-morrow 
to make your gption between them as 
enemies.” 

‘* Courts are, unquestionably, the seats 
of politeness and good-breeding; were 
they not so, they would be the seats of 
slaughter and desolation. Those who 
now smile upon and embrace, would 
affront and stab each other, if manners 
did not interpose : but ambition and ava- 
riee, the two prevailing passions at Cowts, 
found dissimulation more effectual than 
violence; aud dissimulation introduced 
that habit of politeness, which distin- 
guishes the courtier from the country 
gentleman.” 

“‘ Homer supposes a chain let down 
from Jupiter to the earth to connect him 
with mortals. There is, at all Courts, 
a chain which connects the prince or the 
minister, with the page of the back-stairs 
or the chambermaid. The King’s wife 
or mistress has an influence over him; a 
lover has an influence over her; the 
chambermaid or the valet de chambre has 
an influence over both, and so ad éufini- 
tum. You must, therefore, not break a 
link of that chain, by which you hope to 
climb up to the prince.” 

“You must renounce Courts, if you 
will not connive at knaves and tolerate 
fools. ‘Their number makes them consi- 
derable. You should as little quarrel, a+ 
connect yourself, with either.” 
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*€ Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Pop: 


Se 


Art. L—4 Letter to the Magistrates 
of Warwickshire, on the Increase of 
Crime in general, but more part- 
cularly in the County of Warwick ; 
with a few Observations on the 
Causes and Remedies of this increas- 
ing Evil. By John Eardley Eardley- 
Wilmot, Esq., one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the County 
of Warwick. London: printed for 
H. T. Hodgson. 1820. &8vo. pp. 



























































































3. 
FEMME subject of this pamphlet, is 


particularly momentous ; and 
many of the statements and observa- 


tions of the author demand the serious 


regard not only of the magistrates of 
Warwickshire, but of all persons who 
are in habits of thought and in stations 
Every wise and good 
man will lament the prevalence of 
crime: he will be grieved that, not- 


influence. 


of 


withstanding the unexampled efforts 
which are made for the moral and 
religious instruction of the people, the 
number of youthful delinquents has, 
of late years, considerably increased. 
He who can trace the causes and Sug- 
gest the remedies of this gigantic evil, 
is a public benefactor. 

Although the existence and progress 


of crimes denote the imperfection of 


ovr nature, and must primarily be at- 
tributed to this souree, yet we must 
not content ourselves with so generally 
accounting for the fact. Since man 
is always acted upon by the objects, 
events and circumstances in the midst 
of which we perceive him to be placed, 
the inquiry in which we have engaged 
may admit of a more specific and prac- 
tical answer. 


In the vast and rapid adrance of 


the population of the country we see 
one of the causes of which we are in 
search. Common observers are quite 
inattentive to this state of things, and 
to the influence of it ; while it is con- 
templated by reflecting men in all its 
various and extensive bearings. Not- 
withstanding we discern every where 
arouad us innumerable proofs of the 
supreme goodness of the Creator, yet 
the world in which we live was not de- 


signed to be a scene of unmixed bliss ; 
those appointments of Providence re- 
specting mankind which are directly 
instrumental to their preservation and 
their welfare, being also productive of 
their misery, when human ignorance, 
vice and folly overpower the controul 
of reason and religion. It is thus with 
all the appetites and passions of our 
frame: if we indulge them to excess, 
they are the parents of guilt and 
wretchedness ; if we gratify then with 
wisdom and in moderation, they sub- 
serve in a very high degree individual 
comfort and public happiness. 

Those civil societies which are most 
numerous, will evidently. be in the 
greatest danger of abounding with 
transgressors of divine and human 
laws. Mr. Eardley-Wilmot is aware, 
(p. 5,) that such must be the necessary 
consequence of ‘‘ an increased popu- 
lation; and if that population,” he 
says, ‘‘ by any natural or accidental 
causes, should exceed the means of 
the country to support it, partial dis- 
tress, at least, must be the result ; and 
temptation to crime will be more 
strong and irresistible.” Yet, after all, 
it may fairly be doubted whether the 
progress of crime among us has not 
fallen short of the quick!y-multiplying 
number of the people, instead of 
equalling it: if our calendars ave heavy, 
let us not forget that the results ot 
our census have far surpassed generél 
anticipation. Our sensibility may 
sometimes mislead our judgment. 
There is a strong propensity in men 
to be more affected by present scenes 
and passing events than by those ot 
former years. The transactions ot the 
day, unpress us in a much more lively 
manner than any which memory fe 
cords or imagination pictures : 7 

revalence of crimes has been a fam 
lar topic in every age and country, 

In large towns and cities, and espe 
cially in the metropolis, the er ® 
most visible - it is, therefore, cea 
nected not only with the advances ¢ 
population, but further with the femp- 
tations to fraud and outrage whi 
crowded scenes almost invariably pe 
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vat. Offences of all kinds, are there 
easily perpetrated, and as easily elude 
detection; in such neighbourhoods op- 
portunities of combination and conspi- 
racy are furnished in abundance. 7/i- 
ther the bold and the secret violaters of 
the laws resort, from every quarter, as 
to the spot most favourable to their 
hase designs, and to their shelter from 
the grasp of justice. There bad ex- 
ample operates with a force corre- 
sponding to the wide and diversified 
field ia which it ranges ; and as in the 
human body the vital fluid issues from 
the heart and comes back to it again, 
so the capital of a nation, or the chief 
town of a manufacturing district, is 
usually both the fountain and the re- 
ceptacle of crime. 

Mr. Eardley-Wilmot justly observes, 
(pp. 5, 6,) that ‘* the arts, sciences and 
commerce extend into such unlooked- 
for and distant regions, and require 
such complicated safeguards from their 
commencement to, the last stage of 
their career, that offences are created 
and multiplied almost without num- 
ber.” 

The temptations to crime supplied 
by great cities and populous and ma- 
nufacturing towns, must not be dis- 
missed before we have noticed the 
inability of the public to distinguish 
the marks of the most aggravated of 
the frauds by which it suffers. Hence 
we can explain the prevalence of one 
species of offences. The fabrication of 
4 spurious paper-currency, Occasions a 
Waste and sacrifice of life by which the 
feelings of the enlightened patriot can- 
hot fail to be harrowed: the crime 
abounds in proportion to the ease with 
which it can be perpetrated ; and a 
remedy of the evil has long been 
needed, and of late zealously attempted. 

0 diminish and, if possible, to remove 
the facility of executing such forgeries, 
8 among the first of national obliga- 
ious; while the neglect of it is a 
aational reproach aud vice of no cow- 
mon magnitude. 

situation, for some years past, 

been peculiar. When peace visited 

Ws, after an unusually long and eventful 
var, Our commerce soon ceased to 
ih its accustomed channels. Zhe 
Pressure of want was severely felt, and 
me in some instances the cause, 
but far nore Srequently the plea and 
Pretest of rapine. There are few 
Sations whose internal state is not 
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sometimes deranged by such vicissi- 
tudes. However, we cannot in justice 
reason from new and extraordinary 
circumstances to a more regular train 
of things ; although it should be ob- 
served, that the effect will in some 
degree survive the cause, and that the 
crimes of which we especially bewail 
the progress are in their nature public, 
and obtrude themselves upon our eyes 
—while the happy influence of natioual 
calamity on good minds is, for the 
most part, limited to scenes which 
shun the notice of mankind. 

War, ve it never forgotten, has ne 
Savourable aspect on the morals of @ 
people. If « man has for years been 
familiarized to intelligence of the loss 
of life and the seizure of property in 
fields of batdle, he must have been well 
disciplined and instructed by Religion 
should he be not more inditlerent than 
he onee was to the lives and property 
of lis neighbours, In this view, war, 
it may be feared, does greater mischiet 
to the multitudes who know its horrors 
only from report, and who forget them 
in its triumphs, than to .those who 
witness, or spread, or @xperience, its 
devastations. At least it must be 
granted, that times of public calamity 
have always added to the number of 
transgressors of the laws, by ae ee 
not a few persons desperate and hard- 
ened, 

With some reluctance we touch on 
another cause of the increase of crime : 
this is the want of definite, well-pro- 
portioned, summary and corrective 
punishments. Punishment defeats its 
legitimate ends if it be indiscriminate 
and excessively severe: on the con- 
trary, it will terrify, it will restraia, it 
it be certain and impartial. What can 
we think of the penalty of death, an- 
nexed as it is to a very long catalogue 
of specific crimes, and in many, many 
hundreds of individual cases actually 
awarded, vet in the vast majority ot 
them never executed, because even the 
general infliction of it would be rigorous 
beyond endurance, would shock every 
public as well as private feeling of hu- 
manity and justice? Capital punish- 
ments, we admit, do not recur so often 
in this country as they did a quarter 
of a century ago: yet sound policy, 
like benevolence, must weep over their 
frequency, and ardently wish that the 
land of our birth were relieved hence- 
forth from the disgrace and guilt. 
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Punishment loses its proper nature if 
i¢ be not calculated both to reform the 
offender and to reduce the number of 
offences: it loses its just effect if it be 
inflicted so long after the commission 
of the crime that the connexion be- 
tween them is forgotten. These and 
many other considerations surely call 
for a new and more aceurate scale of 
punishments, in which that of death 
shall either not exist, or be assigned 
to as few crimes as possible.* Among 
ourselves the experiment of punish- 
ment nominally capital but read/y inde- 
finite, has long been made: with what 
ill success, we canot be ignorant. We 
know that among ws the hope of mi- 
tigated or remitted punishment has 
even cherished guilt; while in coun- 
tries where death is never or very rarely 
the penalty exacted by public justice, 
in countries where the malefactor is 
compelled to make some retribution 
by his labour to the civil society which 
he has injured, and where there are 
fewer checks upon population than in 
our own, crime is diminished, instead 
of advancing. 

In the opinion of Mr. Eardley-Wil- 
mot, the uncertainty of punishments 
and the blind severity of our laws 
** have tended more to swell the cata- 
logue of offenders than any one cir- 
cumstance resulting from the artificial 
fabrication of society, the offender 
knowing that if ever the rigid enact- 
ment of the statute is enforced, it will 
not be above once in a hundred in- 
stances * * * * gambles with his life 
on any adventure which his wickedness 
or his necessities may offer to him.”— 
Pp. 7, 8. 

One of the most fruitful sources of 
those outrages against the laws that we 
deplore, is the association of young with 
Ad offenders in our prisons. Seldom 
is it that these two classes of trans- 
gressors are separated, or, indeed, that 
provision is made for the purpose : and 
the consequences have been ascertained 
to be beyond imagination dreadful. 
Thus transgression tends to multiply 
itself almost indefinitely. Most of our 
guols are schools of viee: for the num- 
ber of exceptions is deplorably small. 


eee ee - ~ ae ae 


*® See a valuable Assay on Crimes and 
Punishments, by the Rev. William Turner, 
in the second volume of Memoirs of the 
L. and P. Soc. of Manchester, 
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To the examination and correction of 
this enormous evil public attention has 
recently been directed. It is a topic 
of the first practical importance, a 
topic in which patriotism, national 
safety, morals and religion, are deeply 
interested : it stands perfectly distinet 
from party views and feelings, and 
calls for the unanimous exertions of 
all who have the means of information 
and improvement in their power. 

By Mr. Eardley-Wilmot “ our 
prisons” are stvied ‘* receptacles of 
vice and depravity :” he is convinced 
too that by the intercourse of “ juve- 
nile offenders” with ‘“ bendenedl vil- 
lains,” and ‘‘ by the want of separation 
of prisoners,” incalculable mischiefs 
wre produced.—Pp. 11, 12. 

We are apprehensive that an addi- 
tional cause of the increase of crime 
will be discovered in that re/axation of 
parental discipline which characte- 
rizes our age and country. Youthful 
insubordination is, in the view of many 
candid and intelligent observers, one 
among the vices of the times: the ties 
of the authority of fathers and mothers, 
and of those who oceupy their place, 
are in several instances loosened ; and 
the independence of the man is affected, 
claimed and even exercised by those 
who have scarcely passed the term of 
childhood. ‘Thus, by a natural, an 
easy and a rapid process, the number 
of young offenders against the laws is 
considerably augmented. 

Endeavours to stem the torrent of 
crime, may however be made with 
great advantage. Not, perhaps, to the 
extent which pure benevolence desires 
and hopes, but still to no small extent, 
and in a de which is not a little 
animating. ere are remedies which 
may be adapted to the respective symp- 
toms of the diseases, and to most, if 
not to all, of its proximate causes. 

Associated and persevering ¢x¢T- 
tions, wise and dutiful representations, 
with the view of interesting the Legr- 
lature and the Public in measures for 
the correction of juvenile delinquency, 
the construction and eo of pn- 
sons and the revision of our penal 
code, will surely awaken some zea! @ 
produce some benefit ! he it be 
supposed that a nation so 
as ours is by deeds of huinanity and 
mercy, will be regardless of obligations 
which cannot be slighted without dan- 
ger to all her dearest interests. 





























The increase of crime, should call 
forth more powerfully our personal and 
our joint efforts for the education of 
the children of the poor in the princi- 
ples of religion. Iniquity would rush 
upon us like an overwhelming flood, 
were it not for Charity and Sunday 
Schools and other similar institutions : 
they are not the former pupils of those 
seminaries who crowd our gaols, in- 
vade our property, menace our lives, 
and murder our repose. By far the 

ity of the transgressors who 
stand at the bar of public justice, are 
utterly ignorant of even the elements 
of learning. To affirm that crimes 
abound, because instruction is liberally 
offered and zealously communicated to 
the poor, were to reason against just 
theory, and against innumerable facts. 
Knowledge, it is true, may be only the 
instrument of mischief, the power of 
doing harm: knowledge alone will too 
ve be such; but with the means 
of knowledge, let us remember, those 
of Christian virtue are likewise copi- 
ously furnished. 

e shall now apply ourselves to a 
more particular consideration of Mr. 
vo dremyede Letter, &c., in a 
part of which he treats generally of the 
increase of crime, its causes and its 
remedies ; the greater portion of his 
pamphlet being occupied by remarks 
a facts and circumstances. 

t gratifies us to perceive that a gen- 
tleman, who is “ > of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Warwick,” and who has recently filled 
the office of its Sheriff, devotes his 
“humble efforts to promote the good 
of the public,” by a strong recommen- 
dation of those improvements in our 
cruninal code, &c., which, till very 
lately, it has been the fashion to regard 
a3 the impracticable suggestions of a 
“n retired philanthropists. In this 
ew We are especiall sed with our 
Author’s letter: f for + ae there are 

and better writers on penal laws, 

» Yet there is scarcely any one whose 

» Situation and connexions 
can, through * district in which he 

» give eq ight to his state- 

3 and meneutipendies Mr. Eard- 
ley-Wilmot pee to enter into the 
discussion of his subject “ with feelings 
of extreme reluctance :” he is evidently 

needlessly fearful of his motives 

; , ted and of his object 
being misunderstood. Te betrays a 
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solicitude not to be classed among 
political reformers, and makes a sort 
of apology (in our humble dee ecw 
it is at once unnecessary and awkward) 
for his address to the magistracy of 
Warwickshire. If discontent and dis- 
affection be at any time seen or appre- 
hended, such, we think, is the season 
for doing whatever we can to amend 
at least our police and our criminal 
law, and to diminish the number of 
offenders. Let real grievances be re- 
dressed: let imminent and most alarm- 
ing dangers be, if possible, averted. 
But, while we are far from being of 
opinion with this writer that “ the 
very name of gi has become odi- 
ous” to all the lovers of ‘ our excel- 
lent Constitution,” ¢hose evils, we feel 
persuaded, must be exceedingly pro- 
minent and menacing, as the effect of 
which Mr. Eardley-Wilmot employs 
his pen in a letter to his brother ma- 
gistrates. From such a man we cor- 
dially welcome the sentences that we 
proceed to quote. 

Speaking of a certain class of pro- 
secutions by the Bank of England, he 
asks, 


** Has not the crime notoriously in- 
creased? And has not the uncertainty 
with which the statute has been enforced, 
been a powerful auxiliary to the depraved 
in¢linations of the criminal? Out of 
thirteen prisoners for forgery, indicted by 
the Bank of Eugland at our last assizes, 
not one fof them] have [Aas] been exe- 
cuted; aud this is the more surprising, 
as with one or two exceptions, they were 
all men entrapped by persons employed 
by the Bank for the express purpose of 
conviction, and, therefore, supposed to 
be objects selected for punishment. It is 
a lamentable circumstance, and one which 
can never eradicate the evil, nor even 
lessen the number of offenders, that the 
sellers of forged notes are alone punished, 
while the actual fabricators of the notes 
are seldom, if ever, brought to trial ; 
though most of them are wel) known 
to the Bank, as well as to every police 
officer in Birmingham.”—Pp. 8, 9. 


Further : 


“ We must cut off all those means of 
dissemination of bad principles which 
our gaol still furnishes. We must attend 
to the separation of prisoners, and the 
classification of offences: and although 
in consequence of the accumulation of 
ofienders our gaol may not be sufficiently 
extensive fally to carry these necessary 
arrangements into effect at present; yet, 
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perhaps, if some of the regulations to 
which | have drawn your attention are 
adopted, a proportionate diminution of 
criminals may give more ample rooim for 
these most desirable objects."—P. 34. 


Once more : 

“The legislature itself might contri- 
bute largely to the desired object, if they 
would alter some of those well-inten- 
tioned but mistaken enactments, which 
have contributed so much by severity, 
seldom enforced, to deieat the very object 
in view. I mean that severity of punish- 
ment, which, by rendering the laws un- 
certain in their execution, has contributed 
more tothe increase ot crime, than milde: 
and unalterable penalties. Our criminal 
code must be freed trom the penalty ot 
death for all offences except treason, 
rape, murder, sacrilege, arson, and al! 
robbery when attended with violence ; 
and when the deliberate wisdom of those 
who shall undertake the revisal of it, 
shall have apportioned a punishment 
equal to each offence, (at least as far as 
huinan imperfections will allow,) and 
when the crimine! shall know that the 
sentence of the judge will infailibly repeat 
the penalty of the law; then, and then 
only, will the laws be armed with that 
terror and strength, which at present are 
frittered away in an empty name and a 
derided exterior.”—Pp. 37, 38 


Qur readers will see that we have 
not made these extracts from Mr. 
Kardley-Wilmot’s pamphlet, in conse- 
quence of its being distinguished by 
correctness and elegance of composi- 
tion, by just arrangements or by no- 
velty of thought and reasoning. The 
writer advances no pretensions of this 
kind: nor is it to such praise that we 
consider him as entitled. What we 
admire in those pages of his letter 
which regard “‘ the increase of crime 
in general,” is, that, notwithstanding 
he ranks among ‘“* those good and 
loyal men” to whom “ the very name 
of Reform has become odious,” he 
clearly represents to the ‘‘ magistrates 
of Warwickshire” those evils of which 
many “‘ of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace” do not appear to discern 
the existence or to weigh the conse- 
quences. After all, so much of this 
gentleman’s performance as will be 
particularly interesting “ in the county 
of Warwick,” is less correct and solid 
than might have been expected from 
Mr. ley-W ilmot. 

Many sentences and even paragraphs 
ot his “ Letter,” are of the nature of 


a commentary on his motto: * | hay 
to lay before vou “a calendar in point 
ot number of criminals exceeding any 
in the largest counties of England’: 
two hundred and fifty-one, or two hun. 
dred and fifty-two in number, The 
magnitude of the list renders it more 
particularly necessary for me to con. 
sider the subject, and to discover, if it 
be possible, for some means to be 
adopted, whereby the number of of. 
fences may, in future, be diminished,’"* 
Such is the language which our Author 
echoes, when he speaks (p. 4) of * the 
rapid and extraordinary increase of 
crime in this county, but especially ir 
the town of Birmingham,” and when 
he intimates, (p. 15,) that offences hav 
multiplied in Birmingham, * in a de- 
gree bevond the power of commen 
and acknowledged causes to have pre- 
duced.” 

We cannot, however, admit that this 
is, in Mr. Eardley-Wilmot’s words, 
‘“ a fact indisputable.” Nominally, 
indeed, the calendar at the last War- 
wick assize might ‘in point of number 
of criminals exceed any in the largest 
counties of England :” but we cannot 
hence infer that the ratio of the pro- 
gress of crime in those counties is 
smaller. What is the case of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire in this respect? 
Ought either Mr. Justice Best or Mr 
Earidley-Wilmot to be ignorant that 
quarter-sessions are holden simultane- 
ously, or nearly so, in different paris 
of both those districts? Was it not 
Stated many years since that “ one 
quarter-sessions for the town of Man- 
chester only, has sent, according tv 
Mr. Hume, (Commentaries on the 
laws of Scotland, Jnérod. p. 50,) more 
felons to the plantations, than all the 
judges of Scotland usually do in the 
space of a year 2?” + Has this state- 
ment ever been contradicted? Is 1 
not the natural and necessary effect o! 
these local gaol deliveries to reduce the 
number of criminals in the calendars 
at the assize? And does Warwick- 
shire, dees Birmingham, enjoy te 
same advantage? Mr. Eardley-Wil- 
mot knows the contrary: he knows 
that even of the four sessions of *” 


* “ Hon. Mr. J. Best’s Charge to th 


Grand Jury at Warwick, April 30, 120. 
+ Currie’s Life, &c., of Burns, ¥#'. 
(1801,) p. 345, 














r there are no adjournments, for 
the trial of offenders. 

The statement then of the learned 
Judge and of the worthy county-ma- 

istrate, is not fairly made. In War- 
wickshire, and in Birmingham, crime 
may have increased rapidly and alarm- 
ingly, yet not in a degree unexampled 
and inexplicable: the calendar at the 
Lent Assize is apparently beyond pre- 
cedent heavy, as the consequence of 
there being no sessions a those 
for the county at large, which are 
actually limited to four. 

One fact described by Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, must be highly gratifying to 
the inhabitants of the very important 
manufacturing town that we have so 
often mentioned: ‘‘ The greatest 
crimes,” says he, (pp. 16, 17,) “‘ are 
invariably committed in other parts of 
the county; and if we only refer to 
our late assizes, we shall find that 
those unhappy persons who have lately 
undergone a capital punishment, were 
neither inhabitants of Birmingham, nor 
were their offences perpetrated in that 
town,” 

Until we be convinced that crime 
has made greater advances in Birming- 
ham than in any other manufacturin 
towns and districts, we shall not feel 
any particularly strong inclination to 
accompany our Author in his attempt 
to trace /ocal causes and suggest local 
remedies. He principally recommends 
to his brother magistrates what he 
deems a sounder construction of the 
18 Geo. II. C. 19, See. 7, in respect 
of the allowance of expenses to prose- 
cutors. But the legality of this inter- 
pretation of it will, perhaps, be ques- 
toned by the readers of some well- 
written Observations* on his Letter, 
which have just met our eyes, and the 
‘nonymous author of which accounts 
with no little success for the apparent 
increase of juvenile, and the real ab- 
fence of the most enormous offenders 
i the town of Birmingham. 

capital error of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot+ seems to be his assumption 
of what he should have endeavoured to 
—Wwe mean the disproportionate 
ee 


* Published by T. and G. Underwood, 
Fleet Street. — 
a ™ gentleman has announced ano- 
Letter on Juvenile Delinquency : 
Whether we shall notice it, is n. 
7. 
t 
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advance of crime in the town and the 
county respecting which he writer. 
Nor are we always satisfied with the 
manner in which his opponent endea- 
vours to explain the mass of delin- 
quency that confessedly subsists. ‘The 
manufacture of the precious metals” 
at Birmingham (p. of has, no doubt, 
its influence: at Manchester, however, 
not less than at Birmingham, “ the 
youthful part of the population’’ need 
the controul of the master-manufac- 
turers. 
— 


Arr. Il.—Letters to a Protestant 
Divine, &e. 
(Concluded from p. 364.) 


HE Second Edition of these valu- 
able Letters forms a volume of 
310 pages. The Third Letter, which 
constitutes the addition to this new 
impression, embraces some of the 
principal points of the Unitarian con- 
troversy, with regard to both scripture 
and the early fathers ; and in treating 
these, the Barrister has displayed the 
same ability and temper that we before 
commended. 
On the favourite topic of Trinitarians, 
the application of the name Jehovah 
to Christ, he says, 


“You remind me ‘ that the Messiah 
was promised under the name of Jehovah, 
which the Jews, you say, were taught to 
consider the incommunicable title of the 
Supreme Being; and that it is said b 
one prophet, ‘* This righteous branch 
which shall be raised up, shall be called 
Jehovah our righteousness ;’ and that 
another had declared that ‘ in Jehovah 
should the seed of Israel be justified, and 
glory, and say, In Jehovah have I righteous- 
ness,’ &c.; and that passages which are 
spoken of Jehovah in the Old Testament, 
are without scruple applied to Christ by 
the apostles in the New Testament.’ 
To which I reply, that though the Jews 
had, from some source or other, tg the 
very superstitious notions respect 
po peony which made them decline 
mentioning it when they could avoid it, 
substituting the word ‘ Lord’ in its place; 
they certainly did not learn this from 
their Scriptures, nor that the name itself 
was incommunicable ; since they must 
have seen, if they had taken the trouble 
to consult them, that it was continually 
used by their ancestors in the times of 
the prophets, without any scruples of this 
kind ; and was actually communicated in 
numerous instances to men, places, and 
things, meaning nothing more than that 
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they were in a particular manner favoured 
by, Or consecrated to, that great Being 
whose name was thus, as a mark of dis- 
tinction, communicated to them, or that 
they represented or resembled him; or 
in the case of places, that he had per- 
formed, or intended to perform, some 
great display of his power or goodness 
there. ‘Thus, as I have remarked in my 
former letter, (p. 32,) the great prophet 
who slew the priests of Baal was called 
Elijah, that is, ‘ my God Jehovah.’ So 
one of the sons of Jeroham was called 
Eliah, meaning also ‘ God,’ or ‘ my God 
Jehovah.” 1 Chron, viii. 27. In like 
manner the name Hoshaiah, that is, 
* Saviour’ or ‘* Salvation Jehovah,’ was 
given tothe father of Jezaniah. Jer. xiii. 
1. The name of Jehoshua, that is, ‘ Je- 
hovah the Saviour,’ to Oshea the son of 
Nun. Numbers xvi. 13. 

**f am aware that you, in common 
with many other Trinitarians, believe, 
though without any proof, this name to 
have been given to him, because you con- 
sider him to have been a type of Christ. 
But this does not assist you at all in the 
present instance ; inasmuch as the name 
still appears, upon this supposition, not 
only to have been communicable, but 
to have been actually communicated to 
a type; and if its being communicated to 
the type does not prove him to have been 
more than a man, neither does its com- 
munication to the antitype prove, per se, 
one jot more. The salvation of Jehovah, 
as it respected the Israelites, by delivering 
them out of the hands of their enemies, 
and establishing them in the land of 
Canaan, was wrought by the instrumen- 
tality of Oshea the son of Nun, to whem, 
therefore, the name of Jehoshua was on 
that account given. Another great sal- 
vation of the same Jehovah, and a more 
extensive one, as embracing the whole 
human race, was wrought by him, through 
the instrumentality of Christ, who is not- 
withstanding represented by the Apostle 
Peter, even after his exaltation, to be a 
man approved of God by miracles, signs 
and wonders, which God did dy him; 
and consequently if the same name be 
considered as having been given to him, 
it will not carry the matter in the smallest 
degree further; but we shall still have to 
look for other proof of his being,—con- 

to every rule of construction, and 
to all the analogies furnished by a similar 
application of the name in other in- 
stances,—actually that Jehovah himself, 
by whose name he was called. 

“ The name Isaiah, which means also 
* Salvation Jehovah,’ is likewise given to 
the son of Amos. Isa.i.1l. The name 
Jehoshabeath, that is, ‘ The fulness of 
Jehovah,’ is given to a princess, the 
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daughter of Jehoram. 2 Chron. xxii, 11. 
The name Kolajah, that is, * The voice 
of Jehovah,’ to the father of Pedajah, 
Nehem. xi. 7. The name of Raamiah, 
that is, ‘ The thunder of Jehovah,’ to one 
of the companions of Zerubbabel. Nehem. 
vii. 7. And the name Ahijah, that is, 
* Brother of Jehovah,’ to one of the sons 
of Jerahmeel. 1 Chron. ii. 25. This last 
name is a most curious one, and well 
deserving the attention of all such as 
fancy that our Lord, or any other person, 
must be what he is called. 

* We find, also, that the sacred name 
of Jehovah is thus communicated, by the 
great Jehovah himself, to the city of 
Jerusalem; ‘In those days shall Judah be 
saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell safely ; 
and this is the name wherewith she shall 
be called, Jehovah our righteousness (or 
prosperity).” Jer. xxxili. 16. And by 
Moses to an altar or banner in the fol- 
lowing words: § And Moses built an altar, 
and called the name of it Jehovah Nissi, 
that is, Jehovah my banner.’ Exod. xvii. 
15."—Pp. 132—135. 


The Barrister adds, on this subject, 


* In 2 Sam. v. 16, we find the name 
Eliphalet, that is, ‘ The God of deliver- 
ance,’ given to one of the sons of David. 
In 1 Chron, xii. 5, Eluzai, whieh is, 
* God my strength,’ given to one of Da- 
vid’s mighty men. In Isaiah vii. 6, the 
father of the prince whom Rezin king of 
Syria, and Pekah king of Israel, combined 
to raise to the dignity of king of Judea 
in the place of Ahaz, whom they intended 
to dethrone, is stated to have been called 
Tabeal, that is, ‘ A good God,’ Int 
Chron. xii, 20, one of the captains of 
thousands, who revolted from Saul to 
David, appears to have been called Elihu, 
which means, ‘ He is my God.’ In Job 
xxxii, 2, the reprover of Job’s three 
friends is also called Elihu, ‘ He is my 
God,’ and his father, Barachial, which is, 
if possible, still stronger, meaning, ‘ The 
very God.’ In Isa. xxii. 20, the son of 
Hilkiah appears to have been called Elia- 
kim, meaning, ‘ God ariseth.’ In Ruth i. 
2, the husband of Naomi is called Elime- 
lech, that is, ‘My God the king.’ In 
Nehem. xi. 7, the father of Maaseiah 
called Ithiel, which signifies, ‘ God wit 
me.’ In Numb. xxvi. 8, one of the de 
scendants of Reuben is called Eliab, that 
is, ‘ My God the Father.—I shall close 
this list with two or three instances 0 
the name ‘ God’ having been given f 
places and things. Thus in Gen, 200) 
30, Jacob called the name of & place 
Peniel, that is, ‘ The face of In 
Gen. xxxv. 7, it appears that Jacob built 
an altar at Bethel, and called the mame 
of the place E] Bethel, that ¥, The 








God of Bethel.’ In Gen. xxxiii. 20, it is 
related that Jacob erected an altar, and 
called the name of it El-elohe-Iarael, that 
is, ‘ God, the God of Israel.’ )' 

“This, and the previous enumerations 
which I have furnished, of names given 
to different persons, calling them Jeho- 
vah, and God, and seemingly ascribing 
to them his divine attributes, many of 
them as high and lofty as any ever ima- 
gined to have been given to our Saviour, 
will, | presume, be deemed ample to 
convince us, that no such names, no not 
all of them together, if all had been con- 
ferred upon him, would have been sufli- 
cient to prove him to have been really 
Jehovah.” —Pp. 144—146. 


His correspondent having adduced 
the baptismal commission in proof of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the Bar- 
rister states his reasons for suspecting 
the genuineness of the passage : 


“In reply to this, I shall first inquire, 
whether you are quite certain, that the 
words in the 19th verse of the xxviiif/. 
chapter of St. Matthew, ‘ baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” are genuine. 
{ admit that if they have been interpo- 
lated, the interpolation must have taken 
place previous to the existence of any of 
our present manuscripts. But as the 
earliest of these docs not go back further 

an the fourth century, and some inter- 

lations, and numerous various readings, 

ve taken place since, we are by no 
means at liberty to declare positively, 
that during the three first centuries there 
Were none at all, and in particular that 
this passage was not one, especially if we 
have strong evidence, intrinsic or extrin- 
fic, to favour the opinion that it was. 
Now, in the first place, upon a strict 
€xamination of the context it will be 

ind, that if the words in question be 
omitted, it will not disturb the context 
# all, which will read as easily and 
smoothly, if not more so, than when they 
are present : for the words, (vers. 19 and 

, *Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, teaching them to observe all 

ngs whatsoever [ have commanded 
you, where the words ‘ teaching’ and 

ing’ coming so near to each other 

id have an unpleasant effect, on 

§ Out the intermediate words, being 
Words in question, are not so in the 

tt ; but the expression is varied, as 
® prevent the ill effect which would 
risen from the almost immediate 
peetition Of the same word. In that 
It is TlogevBevres ovy pabyrev- 

8%) gavta ta eOvy ... © mail 
_— TYPLY KavTa éc®@ svtTesamny 
"MY x24 dev, aye us? tywy eyes wares 
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Tas Husons, bws THE oLTEA eas TOU aiWPOE, 
Go forth, (or having gone forth,) there- 
fore, instruct (or make disciples of) all 
nations ..... teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and lo, | am with you always to the 
end of the age.” To my ears the pas- 
sage, thus divested of the words in ques- 
tion, runs more smoothly than it does 
with them, There is no want of a con- 
junction between ‘ instruct’ and ‘ teach- 
ing,’ the one being in the imperative mood 
and the other in the participle present, as 
there seems to be between ‘baptizing’ and 
‘ teaching,’ both of which are participles 
present. Laying no stress, however, upon 
this, such omissions not being unusual, 
and my design in noticing the construc- 
tion of the passage being only to shew 
that it will read at least as well, without 
the words alluded to as with them,—I 
proceed to the extrinsic evidence against 
them, which appears to me to be very 
strong. In the first place, if our Lord 
had, at the time in question, (after his 
resurrection and just before his ascen- 
sion,) commanded his apostles to baptize 
all nations into the name of the Father, 
of the Son, aud of the Holy Spirit; such 
a command, being one of the last he ever 
delivered to them, would, having been 
enjoingd upon them at such a time and 
in so solemn a manner, have made the 
deepest impression upon their minds ; 
and a regular and constant compliance 
with it would have been considered by 
them—as it is by the Trinitarians at 
present—to have been of the greatest 
importance. It must necessarily have 
been regarded as a most solemn law, 
binding them to the strictest performance, 
and requiring to be carefully enjoined 
upon every Christian, by all who called 
themselves teachers of Christianity. But 
what is the fact? Three out of the four 
historians who have written the life of 
our Lord,—one of whom professes to give 
an account of a/i that he did and taught, 
—take no notice of it at all, but pass it 
over in absolute silence. In addition to 
their histories, we have numerous epis- 
tles explaining and enforcing the principles 
aud practice of Christianity, written by 
five of our Lord’s own apostles, not one 
of whom mentions, or even alludes to, 
this commandment or this form of bap- 
tism; as if they had never heard either 
of the one or the other, But what is 
still more extraordinary, and wholly an- 
accountable, (except upon the supposi- 
tion that these words are 4 

interpolation,) these writers—and par- 
ticularly St. Luke, who has given us @ 
narrative of the transactions of the apos- 
tles for a period of thirty years after 
our Lord’s ascension,—often treat even 
of Christian baptism, not only without 
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424 Review.—A Barristers Letters in Defence of Uniturianism 


mentioning or alluding to this form ; but 
actually describing the form made use 
of by themselves, and by those whom 
they appointed to baptize, which never, 
in any one instance, appears to have 
been the form prescribed by this supposed 
commandment ; but, on the contrary, 
instead of being a baptism into the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, appears to have been a bap- 
tism into the name of our Lord only! 
How is this to be accounted for? Is it 
not much easier to believe that these 
words were interpolated at some subse- 
quent period, after the death not only of 
St. Matthew, but of all the rest of the 
apostles, than to adopt the absolutely 
incredible opinion, that our Lord’s own 
disciples and companions should have 
wholly disregarded one of his last, and 
most authoritative and weighty injunc- 
tions? that seven of the New Testament 
writers out of eight,—six of whom were 
his apostles, knowing it well,—should 
have utterly neglected to make the least 
mention of it, as if it had been a thing 
of no consequence whatever; and should, 
in all the instances of baptism, which 
they have recorded as having been con- 
cerned in or acquainted with, have en- 
tirely disobeyed it themselves, or have 
related its disobedience by others, without 
a single remark in disapprobation of their 
conduct ?”—Pp. 244—247. 

But while the Barrister holds the 
passage to be of doubtful authority, 
te maintains, in our judgment, very 
satisfactorily, that it does not by any 
means —_ the point for which it is 


adducec 


** Taking it for granted, then, for the 
sake of the argument, to have been a 
real and genuine commandment of our 
Lord,—to baptize into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, (who are un- 
questionably persons,) and of the Holy 
Spirit, (whatever it may be, whether a 
person, property or influence,)—is it said 
that each of them is God; or that the 
Son, or the Holy Spirit, is God? No. 
That all three are one God? No. That 
all three are equal? No. Or, that they 
all subsist in the same being or sub- 
stance? No :—nothing like it. Does then 
the naming of two or more persons to- 
gether, or at the same time, or the join- 
ing of them in the same form or cere- 
mony, prove that they are one, or that 
they are equal ; or that, if one of them 
happens to be God, the others must also be 
God? Does the baptizing (ei) into, or 
(cig Te evome) into the name of, any 
person (which is the same thing), prove 
that person to be God? If not, how can 
the passage prove the doctrine of the 
Trinity ?"—Pp. 253, 254. 


And again, 


“ The next subject for our inquiry will 
be, whether the naming of two or mor 
persons together, or at the same time, or 
the joining of them in the same form or 
ceremony, proves that they are one, or 
that they are equal, or that if one of them 
is God, the others also must be God, 
That none of these things furnish the 
least proof of any of these positions, will 
be manifest from the following texts: 
Exod. xiv. 31; * And the people feared 
the Lord, and believed the Lord and his 
servant Moses.’ Here we have Jehovah 
and Moses joined in the same sentence, 
as the objects of the belief of the Isra- 
elites. 1 Sam. xii. 16: * And all the 
people greatly feared the Lord and Sa- 
muel,’ In this text the Lord and Samuel 
are named together, as objects of the 
fear of the people of Israel. 1 Chron. 
xxix. 20: * And all the congregation 
blessed the Lord God of their fathers, 
and bowed down their heads, and wor- 
shiped the Lord and the king.’ In this 
place David is joined in the same solemn 
form or ceremony with Jehovah, and the 
whole congregation of Israel are repre- 
sented as bowing down their heads and 
worshiping both ; aye, and what is more, 
as worshiping both at the same time and 
in the same manner, as being both objects 
of joint and solemn worship. Yet ail 
this does not prove, nor was it ever sup- 
posed, that King David was God or equal 
to God; which obviously shews that the 
naming two or more persons together, or 
joining them in the same form or cere- 
mony, proves nothing whatever as (0 
their unity or equality. — 

“If any other text was requisite in 
this respect, a more remarkable one could 
not present itself than 1 Tim. v. 21, 
where St. Paul, in a solemn adjuration, 
or charge, to Timothy, says, ‘1 charge 
thee before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the elect angels, that thou 
observe these things.’ Here the elect 
angels are joined in the same religious 
form of adjuration, or charge, with G 
and the Lord Jesus Christ ; and it is s 
like what Trinitarians have been accus 
tomed to consider as a Trinitarian form, 
that if the words ‘ Holy Spirit’ had beea 
substituted for ‘ elect angels,’ it Wo 
have been considered as furnishing Te 
fragable evidence of the truth of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and of each of 
the three being God, and being equal to 
each other. Yet, as the elect angels have 
not had the good fortune to be dec the 
to be God, or to be equal either t0 
Father or to the Son, by any 
council or synod, no one has been hardy 
enongh to deduce either their equality f 
their godhead, from their having bers 
thus united in this solemn form. |f th 











then does not prove either the one or the 
other as to them, what colour can there 
be for pretending that the same thing, or 
something exactly or very nearly resem- 
bling it, proves Jesus Christ to be God, 
or to be equal to the Father ?”—Pp. 258 
—2h0. 

We agree so entirely with this judi- 
cious writer, that our criticism on his 
work must consist entirely of extracts 
of passages which we deem entitled to 
praise ; and we lament that our limits 
will not allow us to present our readers 
with more of these. Enough has been 
extracted to recommend the work, 
which, whatever may have been its 
eflect upon the Barrister’s immediate 
correspondent, cannot fail of engaging 
the understanding and affections of the 
greater number of readers on behalf of 
the Unitarian system. 


a 


Art, HIl.—Poems for Youth. By a 
Family Circle. 12mo. pp. 106. 
ig pene Robinson and Sons ; Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. 1820. 


TPIS little volume is attributed, 

we believe, correctly, to the Ros- 
coe family ; and their names will, we 
doubt not, give it an introduction to 
many a domestic circle. The Poems 
are of various merit; all of them are 
likely to please and improve the youth- 
ful reader and learner, and some are 
very beautiful. We observe in p. 13, 
the pleasing lines ‘‘ On visiting Vale 
Crucis,” which we inserted in a former 
Volume, [XI. 349,] where they are 
ascribed to William Stanley Roscoe, 
Esq. The following “ Hymn” (pp. 59, 
60) is pleasing : 


Frail tho’ my young devotions be, 
' humbly dare look up to thee, 
My Father and my God! 
For [ have felt affliction’s power, 
yet in sorrow’s darkest hour, 
Have mark'd a parent’s rod. 


| pray not for this world’s vain hope, 
soul desires a larger scope, 
in'd to live for ever: 
rhe hot many years to live, 
that in those thou will’st to give, 
May forget thee never. 


la every varying moment, still 
my whole duty be thy will, 

With may I meet each trial, 

h fortitude resign’d and pure, 


anchor'd to endure 
And holy self-denial. 


Review.—Poems for Youth.—Marsom's Remarks. 


We select, as another specimen, “‘ A 
Dirge,” from pp. 84, 85: 


The summer winds sing lullaby 
O’er Mary’s little grave, 
And the summer flowers spring tenderly, 
O’er her their buds to wave. 
For oh! her life was short and sweet, 
As the flowers which blossom at her feet. 


A little while the beauteous gem 
Bloom’d on the parent breast ; 
Ah! then it wither’d on the stem, 
And sought a deeper rest ; 
And we laid on her gentle frame the sod, 
But we knew her spirit was fled to God. 


The birds she loved so well to hear 
Her parting requiem sing, 
And her memory lives in the silent tear, 
Which the heart to the eye will bring ; 
For her kind little feelings will ne’er be 
forgot 
By those who have mourn’d her early 
lot. 
—ee 
Art. IV.—Remarks on Mr. W. A. 
Hails’s Letter to the Rev. W. Tur- 
ner, occasioned by the Publication 
of his Two Discourses, preached 
at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Scottish Unitarian 
Christians at Glasgow. Ina Letter 
addressed to Mr. W. Robson. By 
John Marsom. 12mo. pp. 22. Mar- 
shall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1820. 
' .. Remarks are chiefly upon 
the reputed orthodox doctrine of 
atonement, and are sensible and acute. 
The Author first proves that “ the 
doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ placating the wrath of God is 
unscriptural,” and then shews the ab- 
surdity of the generally-received dogma, 
On this latter point he says, 


‘The term God includes in it either 
three persons or one only. If it includes 
in it three persons, Christ the son of God 
is one of those persons, and included in 
that term; consequently, the vicarious 
sacrifice which he offered to God to pla- 
cate his wrath, he offered to himself, to 
placate his own wrath. [fit be answered, 
that the persons in the @odhead are dis- 
tinct and separate persons, (and this mast 
be the case, for no one will contend that 
the Son is the Father, or that the Father is 
the Son,) will [and if] it be said that God 
the Son was a vicarious sacrifice to placate 
the wrath of God the Father; we ask, 
Does not God the Son possess the same 
nature and attributes as God the Father? 
If he does, was not his justice equally 
offended as that of the Father, by the 
sins of mankind? Was not his law vio- 
lated, and his anger kindled against them ? 
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Did not his justice require satisfaction, 
and his wrath placating, as well as those 
of the Father? By what vicarious sacri- 
fice then was this to be effected, and who 
offered that sacrifice? As God the Son 
became such a sacrifice to placate the 
wrath of God the Father and satisfy his 
justice, did God the Father become a 
sacrifice, to placate the wrath and satisfy 
the justice of God the Son? And, after 
all, what is to become of the wrath and 
justice of God the Holy Ghost? 1s the 
one to remain for ever unsatisfied, and 
the other unplacated? Will it be said 
that this was not necessary with respect 
to God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ? 
How then, we ask, could it be necessary, 
with respect to God the Father, seeing 
they are co-essential and co-equal in all 

otis ?—Will it be further said, that 
tis not contended that [it was} the second 
divine person in the Godhead, God the Son, 
(for God is immutable and impassible, and 
therefore incapable of suffering,) but his 
humana nature that was made a sacrifice? 
Then we say the sacrifice was a mere 
Auman sacrifice, and what, in that case, 
becomes of ‘** Infinite merits”? If the 
sacrifice was that of the Auman nature 
only, and Christ the offerer; then, if 


———— 





Christ were God, he did not give himsely 
a sacrifice for us. Questions of this son 
to shew the absurdity of the doctrine, and 
which cannot be answered by any refer. 
ence to the Scriptures, might be multi- 
plied to an indefinite extent. [ shall, 
therefore, conclude with the following 
remark. If the term God does not in- 
clude in it three persons, but one only, 
that person must be the Father, for no 
one questions Ais being God; then the 
consequence will be, that CArist is not 
God.” —Pp. 17, 18. 
=r 


Art, V.—A Serious and Admonitory 
Letter to a Young Man on his re. 
nouncing the Christian Religion and 
becoming a Deist. By J. Platts. 
Doncaster, printed ; sold by Hunter, 
l2mo. 3d. 


FEMS “ Letter” is truly entitled 
‘** Serious and Admonitory :” it 
is a laudable attempt to bespeak a 
dispassionate and unprejudiced recon- 
sideration of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 
—— 
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AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
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The Principles of Education, Intellec- 
tual and Moral. By Lant Carpenter, 
LL.D. @vo. 12s. 

Chillingworth’s Works: containing the 
Religion of Protestants, a Safe Way to 
Salvation, &c. vo. 3vols. £1. 16s. 

Lectures on Divinity and Theological 
Learning. By Herbert Marsh, D. D., 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, &c. Part V. 
On the Authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment. 29. 6d. 

Travels in Various Countries of the 
East, being a Continuation of Memoirs 
relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, 
&c. Edited by Robert Walpole, M. A. 
4to, £3. 3s. 

Principles of Political Economy. By 
the Rev. T. R. Malthus. @vo. 1és. 

The Authenticity, and consequently the 
Genuineness, of the Baptismal Commis- 
sion, in its present Shape; Questioned 
upon the Evidence of the Apostolic His- 
tory, and of the Apostolic Writings. To 
which are added, Two or Three Remarks 
on the Propriety of any Liturgy being en- 
Hed Athanasian or entirely Apostolical. 
* 

Memoirs of the Rev. Dan Taylor, late 


Pastor of the General Baptist Chureh, 
Whitechapel, London ; with Extracts ftom 
his Diary, Correspondence and unpub- 
lished Manuscripts. By Adam Taylor. 
6vo. (Portrait.) 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, 
late Missionary to the South Western 
Section of the United States, and Agent 
to the American Colonization Society, 
deputed to explore the Coast of Africa 
By Gardiner Spring, D. D., Pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in the City o 
New York. 4s. ‘ 

Select Biography, being a Collection of 
Lives of Eminent Men. By various dis- 
tinguished Writers. Voll. Pt. 1, Lat» 
mer. 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late R. L. Edgeworth, 
Esq., begun by Himself and finished by 
his Daughter, Maria Edgeworth. 2 vols. 
6vo. £1. 10s. 

Abdallah, or, The Arabian Martyr: 4 
Christian Drama in Three Acts. 4. 64 

An Essay on the Evils of 
Ignorance. By John Foster. 8¥0. 7# oF 

Reasons for withdrawing from the Ne 
tional Establishment, with a Brief Sta 
ment of Doctrinal Sentiments, 4&¢- By 
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Robert Harkness Carne, A. B. late of 
Merton College, Oxford. 

A Letter to the King; with an exact 

Copy of Sixty-one Notes from an Edition 
of the Douay Bible, published in 1816. 
de. 6d. 
An Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of 
Religion, into the Nature and Discipline 
of Human Motives. By John Penrose, 
A.M., formerly of C. C, C. Oxford, and 
Aathor of the Bampton Lecture Sermous 
for 1808. Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

The River Dudhan, a Series of Son- 
nets; Vaudracour and Julia, with other 
Poems. By W. Wordsworth. 8vo. 12s. 

A Letter to the Editor of the Quar- 
terly Review upon Irish Topics. By. W. 
Parnell, Esq., M. A. Is. 6d. 

Remarks upon the Critical Principles, 
and the Practical Application of those 
Principles adopted by Writers who have 
at various Periods recommended a New 
Translation of the Bible. 5s. 


Defences of Revealed Religion. 

A Discourse addressed to Unbelievers ; 
or, an Astronomical View of the Exist- 
ence of the Deity. By Richard Walond, 
M. A., Rector of Weston-under-Penyard. 
Gro. Is. 

The Converted Atheist, or a Narrative 
of the Early Life of a Reclaimed Infidel, 
written by Himself, and Revised and 
Edited, with Practical Remarks, by W. 
Roby. Gd. . 

‘The Last Days of one of T. Paine’s 
Disciples. By W. Wait, A. B. 3d. 

Objections advanced by Scoffers and 
Infidels against certain Parts of the Old 

ment, plainly and satisfactorily an- 
‘wered, in Two Sermons, by the Rev. 
Richard Warner. 2s. 

The Scandals of Impiety and Unbelief, 

tod the Pleas made for them by their 
ors considered; in a Charge deli- 
rered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of London, at the Visitation, May 4, 
By Joseph Holden Port, M. A., 
deacon of London, &e. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

M'Ghinness : or a Memoir of the ex- 
traordinary Life and wonderful Conver- 
“on of an Infidel, Atheistical Reformer. 

mitten by Himself, while under Sentence 
dh h. Together with the Remarks 

is benevolent Visitant, Mr. Keeling. 
Whole Revised and Edited, with 
Hollis, tsar Se a By J. 
Minist 3” - 

heter, 1, er of St. James’s, Man 
P. Letter to the Rev. J. Hollist, on an 
woaderfit A. convince br tee of - 
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wer, April 15, 1820, for Shooting 

"itch, of Stockport, including Obser- 
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vations on the Remarks of his benevolent 
Visitant, Mr. Keeling. By Robert Brad- 
ley. 64d. 

Modern Infidelity and National Refor- 
mation: Three Sermons, delivered at St. 
Mary Redcliff Church, in the City of 
Bristol. By M. B. Whish, A. M. 2s, 

A Hymn in Praise of Religion, and in 
Allusion to the Present Times. By A 
Layman. Is. 6d, 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity; as derived from a view of 
the Reception which it has met with 
from the World. An Essay. By the 
Author of “ Remarks on the Design of 
the Gospel.” 8vo. 4s. 

Popular Tracts on Infidelity. 4d. each. 

Sermons. 

Sermons on Public Occasions, and a 
Letter on Theological Study. By Robert, 
late Archbishop of York, with Memoirs 
of his Life. By G. H. Drummond, A. M., 
Prebendary of York. 8vo. 5s. 

Single. 

A Sermon, preached at St. George's 
Church, in Prince of Wales’s Island, on 
Sunday, May 16, 1819. By Thomas 
Fanshaw, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 8vo. 
Calcutta. 1819. 

The Testimony of God against Mas- 
sacre and Rapine ; preached April 9, 
1820, in Nile-Street Meeting, Glasgow. 
By Greville Ewing. vo. 

The Bulwarks of the English Church, 
preached at the Abbey, Bath, May 10, 
1220. By E. W. Grinfield, M. A., Mi- 
nister of Laura Chapel. ‘To which are 
added, some Observations on the Origin 
and Progress of Parochial Libraries, 1s. 
6d. 

On the Claims of the Church of En- 
gland to the Inheritance of the Blessing, 
Matt. xxviii. 20: preached at the Visita- 
tion of the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Chesterfield, May 28, 1819. By Fre- 
derick Ricketts, M. A., Rector of Esking- 
ton-cum-Killamarsh. 2s. 

The Power of God exemplified in the 
Employment of Human Agency. A Ser- 
mon, occasioned by the Death of the Rev. 
John Martin, more than Forty Years 
Pastor of the Church meeting in Keppel- 
Street Chapel. By George Pritchard, To 
which is added, the Rev. T. Hutchins’ 
Address at the Interment. 1s. 6d. 

The Chrisiian Duty of Submission to 
Civil Government: a Sermon, preached 
April 16, 1820, in George-Street Chapel, 
Glasgow. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 6vo. 
ls. 6d. 

Two Introductory Discourses, preached 
before the University of Cambridge, at 
the Lecture founded by the Rev. John 
Hulse, By C. Benson, M. A., of Trinity 
College, With an Appendix, 2s. 
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1220. March 7, at Ailelief (Ireland), 
In the 66th year of his age, the Rev. 
Samcet Beapy, A.M., author of the 
Life of Dr. Skelton, thrice re-printed in 
London, and of a History of Ireland. 

— 

April 25, at his house, James Street, 
Buckingham Gate, Patrick CoLQUHOUN, 
Esq., LL.D., author of the Treatise on 
the Police of the Metropolis and the 
River Thames, and on the Wealth, Power 
and Resources of the British Empire, 
aged 76 

a 

May 14, at Diss, Norfolk, in the 25th 
year of her age, Saran Coss, after a 
long and painful affliction, which she 
bore with Christian fortitude and resigna- 
tion. At the age of seventeen she became 
deeply impressed with a sense of religious 
duties, and of the indispensable necessity 
of preparing herself for a future state, 
and used to say, that she had made 
the subject of death so familiar by her 
contemplations that she entertained no 
dread of its approach. She usually at- 
tended the preaching of the Methodists, 
but never became a member of that soci- 
ety. A few weeks before her death she 
expressed a wish to be visited by the 
minister of the Unitarian congregation at 
Palgrave (of which congregation two of 
her sisters are members) ; and though it 
must be unnecessary to say that his 
prayers and conversation were directly 
calculated to lead her to repose her hopes 
of salvation on the primary and unpur- 
chased mercy of God the Father, made 
known to us by Jesus Christ, she ex- 
pressed full confidence and seemed to 
experience much consolation in such a 
view of the doctrines of grace. It is con- 
sidered proper to notice this circumstance, 
because it is calculated to silence a ca- 
lumny well known to most Unitarians ; 
viz. that the peculiar doctrines of Unita- 
rianism are unable to give consolation at 
the hour of death; and because, if the 
case had been reversed, had she been in 
the habit of attending the ministry of a 
Unitarian, and sent for a Trinitarian to 
pray with and console her in the hour of 
affliction, it would immediately have been 
added to the catalogue of misrepresenta- 
tions, and adduced as new proof that 
Unitarians cannot die in their sentiments. 
This fact is the more remarkable because 
the person in question was not ignorant 
of opinions, nor by any means indifferent 
to religious duties. Her life from her 


seventeenth was spent in great seri- 
ousness, the writer of this, as well 
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as many friends, can testify that her one. 

duct and conversation during her lag 

illness were truly religious and devo: 
a 

May 24, aged 77, at his house, Comdes 
Hill, Cranbrook, Kent, Mr. Ropert Prat. 
for many years pastor of the Unitarias 
Baptist Church at Headeorn. His father 
Samuel Pyall, had also been a minister 
at the same place. Mr. Pyall was bers 
in the adjoining parish of Frittendes 
where he succeeded his father as a fa- 
mer and grazier; but retiring from bes- 
ness about fifteen years ago, he purchased 
the estate at Camden Hill, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. He di» 
charged his duty in all the relative sta- 
tions of life with singular fidelity and 
honour. He was twice married ; the same 
of his frst wife was Henrietta Cooper, of 
Horsham, and his last, whose maides 
name was Shepherd, and who sarvives 
him, was also of a respectable family 
the above place. He had no children of 
his own, but he was a kind father to al 
his relations, many of whom were & 
needy circumstances; he was a tender 
husband, a liberal relation, a faithful 
friend, a generous benefactor, and a 
honest man. 

Mr. Pyall began to preach at 27 years 
of age. He had embraced the Aigé Arian 
hypothesis, but happening to meet with 
some of Dr. Priestley’s writings, he sees 
relinquished the pre-existence, together 
with some other opinions which he for- 
merly held, and, about 30 years a», 
being convinced of the simple humanity 
of Christ, he continued under that per- 
suasion until his death. As a preacher 
he was aware that his talent was po 
popular, and he never stood in the way 
of others; but by his disposition to ree 
der himself useful wherever his exertiess 
were necessary, he always rendered him- 
self most deservedly esteemed in his m 
nisterial character. As a proot of which, 
he was chosen by the General Bapas 
Churches as one of their messengers, and 
this choice was confirmed in Mr. a“ 
chapel, at Deptford, in May 1803. Mr. 
P. was remarkable for his zeal ™ 
cause of free inquiry and the promote 
religious conference meetings. 
he had two miles to walk in a dirty cou 
try, and frequently through 8 
dark evenings of the winter, yet a 
years together he was rarely ere ae 
absent from his post. His 
mation, simple manners, cheerful eae 
sation and known hospitality, will of bis 
be preserred in the recollectw# 
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weviving frends. Having relativus at 
jocsham, he used oevasually to visit 
wt part of Sussex, and particularly at 
wir annual meeting on Whit-Sunday, 
where he cenerally took am active part ; 
@ which occasions he was not known to 
se absent more than once for 40 years, 
snd his loss will be felt by his frends az 
that place as a real affliction. 

The writer of this article having had 
the pleasure of visiting Mr. P. in his last 
Wness, can bear testimony to his cheer- 
fal resignation under a view of approach- 
ing dwsolution. He had been for some 
wars subject to that painful disorder, the 
gravei, which increased upon him toward 
the latter part of life, and his death was 
beowght on at last by water in the chest. 
(though he had to struggle with exces- 
sive pain, having enjoyed a vigorous con- 
stitution, under the breaking up of nature 
ke was often heard to say, “ I have to 
thank the Almighty for a long and health- 
ful life; | am quite resigned to his will 
and ready to depart.” As he had lived 
wefully he died happily, and in him was 
exemplified and to him may be applied the 
words, Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright; for the end of that man is 
peacy. 

Having by industry and application to 
business realized a considerable property, 
by his last will he made a kind distribu- 
tea of it amongst his relations and friends. 
He had, a short time before his death, 
sven £50 towards the erection of a new 
chapel at Headcorn, and £100 towards a 
house for the use of the minister at that 
place. He also gave £50 in aid of build- 
img a new chapel in Cranbrook ; and by 
his will, amongst other bequests, he gave 
£50 to the Headcorn Society to be 
rested for ever; £50 for the further 
liquidation of the debt on the chapel at 
Lranbrook ; £50 to the General Baptist 
Fund for the Relief of Poor and Aged 

masters; £50 to the Fund for Ministers’ 
widows of the same denomination, and 
£30 to the General Baptist Education 


Mr. Pyall was interred in the old Gene- 
ral Baptist burying-ground at Headcorn, 
oa the 29th of May, when a sermon was 
preached in the New Chapel on the 
“casion by Mr. Marten, of Dover, to 
‘crowded and sympathizing auditory ; 
“mongst whom were nine or ten minis- 
‘ers of different denominations. 


Ee 
May 25, at Edinburgh, ALEXANDER 
Cukisnison, A.M., late Professor of Hu- 
manity in that University. 
— 
me 14, at an advanced age, Mr. 
og we one of the oldest Members of 
Society of Presbyterian (now gene- 
minated Unitarian) Dissenters 
vou, XY, 3K 
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at Pert Leae, near Wigea, Lancushire 
Possessing, naturally, strong powers of 
mind, and being found of reading, he at- 
tained a considerable portion of intellec- 
tual information, and was extensively 
knowam as the staunch advocate of civil 
and religious liberty. 
a 

June 19, in the 77th year of his age, at 
his seat, Spring Grove, Middlesex, Sir 
JoserH Banks, known throughout the 
world for his zealous promotion of science. 
He had been President of the Royal 
Society for the long period of forty-two 
years, during all which time his exertions 
for the welfare of that learned body were 
unremitting. His ample fortune enabled 
him to give effect to his strong desire of 
the advancement of knowledge. 

a 

— 30, at his mother’s house at ocd 
dale, aged 19 years, Mr. GeorGe Cooker, 
son of the late Rev. Joseph Cooke. 

This amiable young man fell a victim 
to the same disease (pulmonary consump- 
tion) which proved fatal to his excellent 
father. At the expiration of the term of 
his apprenticeship about last Easter, he 
came to visit his mother at Rochdale, 
with the design of commencing business 
as soon as his health, which was then in 
an unfavourable state, shoald permit, 
But soon, the symptoms of that disease 
appeared which has laid him among the 
dead. While he believed that he should 
recover, he expressed an earnest wish 
that he might speedily be enabled to 
enter upon those exertions which he 
hoped would place him in a situation to 
be useful to his family. But when it 
became manifest to him that he had not 
long to live, withdrawing his attention 
from those pleasing prospects in the world 
which had just opened to his view, without 
a murmur at the sad transition from an 
entrance into active life to an entrance 
into the chambers of death, without any 
expression or appearance of regret, he 
meckly bowed to the will of God, and 
addressed himself to the great business 
of preparing for the solemn event imme- 
diately before him. 

During his apprenticeship he was in 
the habit of attending with his master on 
what is commoaly called orthodox preach- 
ing. His mind was seriously ra gy 
and his conduct orderly and . At 
the commencement of his illness, he was 
on many points of Christian doctrine an 
unprejudiced inquirer : anxious for infor- 
mation and seeking for truth. He con- 
versed with persons of different senti- 
ments, listened with attention, considered 
with calmness, and decided for himself. 
And he did decide in favour of those 
views of Christian truth which are held 
by Unitarians. He expressed the great- 
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est satisfaction In them, and found them 
abundantly sufficient to support and com- 
fort him in and to bear him through the 
gloomiest scenes of mortality. His great 
concern was, that his spirit might be more 
and more humble, contrite and submis- 
sive. And it was eminently so. He was 
uniformly patient and resigned. His gra- 
titude to his nearest relatives for their 
affectionate and unremitting attentions, 
he expressed in a very affecting manner. 
As death drew nearer, he contemplated 
its approach without the smallest alarm; 
and when sinking rapidly in the last labo- 
rious efforts of mortality, his countenance 
indicated all the placid serenity of mind 
which a firm faith in the Gospel, and the 
brightest hopes of a blissful immortality 
are alone calculated to produce. 

His funeral sermon was preached in the 
Presbyterian chapel on the 9th July; on 
which occasion the congregation of Me- 
thodist Unitarians testified in a very 
remarkable manner their love for the 
memory and their respect for the family 
of their former pastor, by shutting up 
their chapel and attending in a body the 
solemn service, 


Intelligence.—General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


July 1, the Rev. Apranam Harps 
who had been about 4} years minister of 
the Unitarian conerevation at Maidstone, 
His health had been gradually declining 
for several months previous to his death, 
During his long illness, in which his 
sufferings were sometimes intense, be 
evinced the most entire patience and re- 
siguation. He was never known to com. 
plain, but uniformly endeavoured to con- 
ceal what he felt. On the body being 
opened, at the request of the medical 
gentlemen who had attended him in his 
illness, it was found that the heart was 
enlarged to twice its natural size, and the 
valves almost entirely ossified ; that the 
left lobe of the langs was almost totally 
decayed, and that there was an immense 
accumulation of water in the chest. Mr. 
Harris was a man of remarkable mildness 
and suavity of manners, highly respected 
and his loss greatly regretted, not only by 
the members of his own congregation, 
but also by those of every other denomi- 
nation who had been acquainted with 
him. The Rev. L. Holden, of Tenter- 
den, his long and intimate friend, delivered 
his funeral sermon at the Unitarian cha- 
pel, Maidstone, on Sunday the bth inst., 
from these words, “* Jesus wept.” 
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General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 


Tue General Assembly met at Edin- 
burgh, on Thursday, May 1&th, the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Morton being his 
Majesty's High Commissioner. On Wed- 
nesday the 24th, was taken into consi- 
deration the late Order in Council relating 
to prayers for the Royal Family, when 
after a long debate the following motion 
was carried, by a majority of 126 to 53, 
** That whereas the independence of the 
Charch of Scotland in all matters of faith, 
worship and discipline is fully established 
by law, the General Assembly finds it 
unnecessary and inexpedient to adopt any 
declaration with regard to the late or any 
former Orders in Council, relative to 
prayers for his Majesty and the Roval 
Family.” On the 29th, the Assembly 
discussed an overture, respecting certain 
passages, deemed calumnious, in the Edin- 
burgh Christian Instructor, when the fol- 
lowing motion was carried by a majority 
of 83 to #2, “ That, whereas the language 
brought under the review of the Assem- 
bly by this overture, and contained in 
No. CXI. of the above publication, is, in 


the opinion of this Assembly, highly ea- 
lumnious, calculated to injure the charac- 
ter of many ministers and elders of this 
Church, who were members of the last 
General Assembly, and to vilify and de- 
grade the Supreme Judicatory of the 
Church, in the estimation of the country: 
The Assembly therefore remit the mat- 
ter to the Procurater, who is hereby im- 
structed and enjoined to take such steps 
as may appear to him to be competent 
and expedient for correcting the present 
and preventing the repetition of similar 
offences : and, if any difficulty shall occur 
in carrying this into effect, the Procura- 
tor is farther instructed to apply for 
advice and direction to any of the stated 
meetings of the Commission ; and the 
Assembly hereby authorize the Commi 
sion to receive any report made by the 
Procurator, to give directions and finally 
to decide in this matter as they shall see 
cause.”—All routine business having been 
disposed of in the usual manner, )* 
Grace the Commissioner, in an eloquent 
speech from the throne, dissolved the 
Assembly in the name-of his Majesty-— 
The next General Assembly is @ 

to meet on Thursday, May 17, 1821. 


a 
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Annual Meeting of the Society for the 
Relief of Aged and Infirm Protes- 
tant Dissenting Ministers. 

Tus meeting was held at the King’s 
Head, in the Poultry, on the 25th of 
May, James Gibson, Esq., Treasurer, in 
the Chair. The Treasurer reported that 
the Funds of the Society consist in £5000 
Reduced 3 per Cents; £1000 Navy 5 
per Cents; £450 Cash. The following 
are extracts from the cases relieved during 
the past year; the subjects having received 
from £5 to £30 cach : 

|. A minister of the Baptist Denomi- 
nation, incapacitated for performing the 
duties of his oflice by infirmity, aged 67 ; 
having been engaged in the work of the 
ministry 40 years ; his whole income from 
every source not exceeding £35 per an- 
num, 

Il, A minister of the Presbyterian De- 
nontination, incapacitated by asthgna and 
various disorders, aged 74; having been 
in the ministry 37 years; his income not 
exereding £12 per annum. 

Hl, A minister of the Independent 
Denomination, incapacitated by paralysis, 
aged 65; having been in the ministry 26 
years; his family consisting of a wife and 
five children, entirely dependent on the 
bounty of friends. 

IV, A minister of the Independent 
Denomination, incapacitated by growing 
weakness, aged 71; Having been in the 
ministry nearly 50 years; his income not 
exceeding £25 per annum. 

V. A minister of the Baptist Denomi- 
tation, incapacitated by infirmities, aged 
‘/; having been in the ministry 38 years, 
his income not exceeding £26 per annum. 

Vl. A minister of the Independent 

nomination, incapacitated by difficult 
respiration, &c,, aged 61; having been in 
the ministry 39 years; his income not 
exceeding £14 per annum. 

Vil. A minister of the Independent 
venomination, incapacitated by paralysis 
aud loss of voice, aged 51; having been 
the ministry 29 years; his income not 
‘Xeeeding £14 per annum. 

Vu. A minister of the Independent 
" homiwation, in Wales, incapacitated 
'} Sickness, aged #2; having been in thé 
‘umstry upwards of 50 years; his income 
hot exceeding £35 per annum. 

Deon A minister of the Independent 

debe tion, incapacitated by nervous 

_ulty, aged 74; having been in the 
is 2 50 years ; his income not exceed- 
wy per annum. 

‘. A minister of the Baptist Denomi- 
ae 'a Wales, incapacitated by illness 
te Aenility, aged 71 years; having been 
Sting vubistty 46 years ; his family con- 
__i6 Of a wife and three children, pos- 
“sing no income whatever. 
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XL A minister of the Independent 
Denomination, incapacitated by paralysis, 
aged 62; having been in the ministry 36 
years; his family consisting of a wite and 
two children; his income not exceeding 
£15 per annum. 

XIl. A minister of the Baptist Deno- 
mination, incapacitated for performing 
the duties of his office, by blindness and 
deafuess, aged 62; having been in the 
ministry 34 years; his whole income, 
from every source, not exceeding £5 per 
annum. 

The following is a list of the Officers 
of the Society : 

Treasurer—James Gibson, Esq. 

Trustees—Jamnes Gibson, Esq.; Henry 
Waymouth, Esq.; James Esdaile, Esq. ; 
John Addington, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary——Rev. Thomas 
Cloutt. 

Committee—Rev. Joseph Barrett ; Rev. 
Joseph Brooksbank ; Edward Busk, Esq. ; 
William Esdaile, Esq.; James Esdaile, 
Esq.; Thomas Gillespy, Esq.; Samuel 
Jackson, Esq.; John Gurney, Esq.; Jo- 
seph Gutteridge, Esq.; Rev. J. Hughes, 
A.M.; Ebenezer Maitland, Esq.; Samuel 
Nicholson, Esq.; Rev. Thomas Rees, 
LL.D. F.A.S.; Rev. Timothy Thomas ; 
Joseph Trneman, Esq. ; Henry Waymouth, 
Esq.; Robert Winter, Esq. ; Rev. Thomas 
Williams. 

Collector—Mr. Norton, 47, Fish Street 
Hill. 

ie 
Manchester College, York. 


On the 27th, 26th and 29th of June, 
was held the Annual Examination of the 
Students in the New Common Hall of this 
College, before Joseph Strutt, Esq., /’re- 
sident; Daniel Gaskell and Abraham 
Crompton,Esqrs., Vice Presidents ; Messrs. 
Allen, Needham, M. Philips, R. Philips, 
(Secretary p. t.); Richardson, G. W.Wood, 
Treasurer; and the Rev, Messrs, Astley, 
Heineken, Higginson, T.C. Holland, John- 
stone, Kentish, Lee, James Tayler, H. 
‘Turner, Wood, and Turner Visitor, On 
‘Tuesday afternoon (the 27th) those of the 
Mathematical Classes who chose to com- 
pete for the prizes, were examined after 
the Cambridge plan of extemporary exer- 
cises. On Wednesday the 26th, the Ju- 
nior Classes in Latin, Greek and Hebrew ; 
the Senior Mathematical and Hebrew 
Classes, and the Classes in Nataral Phi- 
losophy and Ancient History were exa- 
mined, and Orations were read by Mr. 
Smith on the Antecedent Probability of 
Divine Revelation ; by Mr. Owen, on the 
Effects produced by Christianity; and by 
Mr, S. Heineken, on the Effects produced 
by the Jewish Dispensation on the Anci- 
ent World, On ‘Thursday the several 
Classes were examined in Theology, Mo- 
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dern History, Ethics, the higher Latin 
and Greek Classics, the Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, in Alge- 
bra, Geometry and Plane ‘Trigonometry ; 
and Orations were read, in Latin by Mr. 
Payne, de Tiberii Ingenio et Moribus, and 
by Mr. Richard Martineau, on the ques- 
tion Juventutis an Senectutis Voluptates 
potiores habende sunt? In English, by 
Mr. Cheetham, on the Sacrifice of Isaac ; 
by Mr. Wilson, on the question whether 
Meutal Sensibility be consistent with Hap- 
piness, and by Mr. Wawne, on the Origin, 
Nature and Effects of the lastitation of 
Prophets among the Hebrews. 

The examination was closed with the 
following short address from the Visitor : 

** GENTLEMEN, 

** | cannot close this highly satisfactory 
examination without congratulating you 
and the company present on the very 
superior accommodations, (so creditable 
to the taste of those who have planned 
them,) which the Committee have this 
year provided for our reception; and for 
your future use as a Common Hall and 
Lecture Room, I hope that you and all 
future Students will consider this place as 
in some sort consecrated to religion, vir- 
tue, and sound learning, and that many 
succeeding classes may be carried in 
it through their course of academical 
studies with such success as that they 
may afterwards prove themselves well 
qualified for usefulness in the world as 
able and faithful ministers of the Gospel, 
or as virtuous and honourable members 
of society in whatever other stations it 
may please Divine Providence to place 
them. In cherishing this hope for you, 
my young friends, and your successors, 
we, indeed, are awfully reminded by the 
events of the past year, that we ought to 
indulge a humble, nay, a trembling hope ; 
that the most exeeilent natural talents, 
however highly cultivated by learning and 
adorned with elegance of taste, and how- 
ever excellence of conduct and amiable- 
ness Of manners may have excited expec- 
tations of eminent usefulness, are no 
security against severe disappointment. 
But it becomes us not to tear open afresh 
these wounds which have scarcely ceased 
to bleed. ‘The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and needeth not the inter- 
meddling of the stranger to improve it 
into ultimate joy. Such events are indeed 
among the most mysterious dispensations 
of Providence ; but since they are provi- 
dential, they must be wise and benevolent 
upon the whole, although for the present 
they are not joyous but grievous, Let us 
hope that a time will come when we shall 
be permitted to see more clearly their 
connexion with the general course and 
order of events, and be satisfied that 
** all is well.” 
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“To return: L hope that you, gente 
men, and your successors, will be sting 
lated, by this more spacious apartinen; 
in which your public meetings are jy 
future to be held, and your public exe; 
cises to be delivered, as well as your more 
private and familiar discussions are, pro 
bably, to be carried on, to improve in thy 
distinctness and propriety of your enun 
ciation, and in general to throw more fore 
and energy into your manner of expressing 
yourselves. Indeed, | think I can observe a 
considerable improvement in these respects 
during the late examination, which cay 
only have arisen from the mechanical 
necessity of accommodating the voice to 
the dimensions of the place we speak in, 
and the distance of our audience, The 
distinctness and propriety of your an- 
swers to the questions proposed, and the 
freedom from embarrassment with which 
they have been delivered, afford us a 
good presage of the advantage in this 
respect to be hoped for from the constant 
use of this room.—No doubt these cir- 
cumstances are also a proof of Hom 
general diligence and attention ; and we 
are happy to have received in this respect 
a favourable report of you. For your fur- 
ther assistance in the pursuit of your studies 
you have this year enjoyed the advantage of 
a considerable addition of valuable books, 
the bequest to the Library of the late learv- 
ed Mr. Bretland, of Exeter, an advantage 
which I hope you will improve in fature 
sessions by a more steady and regulat 
pursuit of a course of private reading, 
connected with the method of study 
which is here pointed out to you; allow- 
ing of course, in a certain proportion, 
preference to such studies as may happen 
to be most agreeable to your respective 
tastes, and to the plan of life to which 
you may have devoted yourselves. But 
with this allowance, it is of great impor- 
tance that you should accustom yourselvts 
as early as possible to some methodical 
distribution of your leisure time. It ' 
highly desirable that you should not new 
continue, like children at school, to wast’ 
the whole of that time in mere amuse 
ment. Bodily recreation, indeed, 's ¥¢ 
cessary, and will, no doubt, continue 
be necessary as long as you live. And 
am sure that those of you who recollect 
the general strain of my addresses to yo" 
on former occasions, will not charge ™* 
with wishing to tie you down to —_ 
rupted severe study. Only let your a 
tribution of time be regular; 4% di 
time devoted to private study be y 
devoted to that object. . 

“‘ There is another distinction oe 
this place and a school, cam 
which I formerly dropped a hint,” * 

i 


ad 


* Vol. XL p. 419. 
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j am sorry to be under the necessity 
‘though not, 1 hope and érust, from 
the conduct of any whom I now address) 
of strengthening into an admonition. | 
refer to the greater latitude with which 
you are necessarily here entrusted with 
the management of your expenses. In 
this way you are put upon your trial, how 
far you are qualified for being afterwards 
jeft more entirely to your own discretion. 
This is the season of life in which the 
first, and perhaps the most important, 
lessons are to be learned in the necessary 
daty of frugality; a duty essentially ne- 
cessary to the respectability of the human 
character in every station and circum- 
stance, but more essentially indispeusa- 
ble to the respectability of those who are 
liable to be confined in future life to a 
very limited income. It is therefore with 
concern and surprise I learn that the 
notice formerly given, ‘* ‘That all credit 
with tradesmen was prohibited, without 
the knowledge and consent of the Tutors,” 
has not been universally attended to, but 
that debts have been contracted to a con- 
siderable amount, and that, in some 
instances, Students have actually left the 
College and the city without a final set- 
tlement of their accounts, Such a con- 
duet, at once disgraceful to the parties 
concerned aud discreditable to the insti- 
tution, can on no account be allowed in 
future; and | am directed by the Com- 
mittee to give notice, that the rule to 
which you have all subscribed your names 
respecting the incurring of debts, will in 
future be strictly entorced; and if its 
infraction can in no other way be pre- 
vented, the highest sanction in their 
power will be interposed for its support. 
“ But as it is always more agreeable 
to me to distribute rewards than threaten 
punishments, (to those, indeed, whom I 
how address, | trust it will only operate as 
4 caution,) | am happy to conclude this 
address by announcing, that the prizes for 
diligence, regularity, and proficiency, are 
awarded to Mr. John Howard Ryland, 
Mr. Richard Martineau and Mr. John 
Chatfeild ; Mr. Philips’ prize fur proficiency 
i Classical Literature to Mr. Ryland; the 
vatical prizes offered by a friend to 
College, in the senior class to Mr. 
Tayleur, in the junior to Mr. Ryland ; the 
tion prizes, both that for improve- 
ment during the session, and for delivery 
his Oration, to Mr. George Cheetham. 
With regard to the President's prize for 
€xtemporary speaking, I have to offer his 
request that it may be accepted as unani- 
mously awarded by the Students; but 
ore, admire the feeling of propriety 
en seems to pervade the general body 
‘gaiust the perversion of that talent which 
Y appear to dread, I am persuaded 
their excellent friend who proposed the 


did not contemplate such a use of 
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it, but had in contemplation only the 
desirable faculty of expressing good sense 
in unpremeditated language as applied to 
professional emergencies; and, that all 
my young friends may derive great advan- 
tage trom the possession of this gift in 
the exercise of their public, but more 
especially of their private ministry, they 
may take the word of one that wants it, 
and has many times experienced the mor 
tification of wanting it, when sudden 
occasions have called for its practical 
application.” 

The examination then closed with a 
short devotional exercise, and the com. 
pany separated much pleased with the 
employment of both days. 

N. B. The next session commences 
September 21, at which time all Students 
are expected punctually to attend, 

EE 
Kent and Sussex Unitarian Christian 
Association. 


‘Tue Ninth Annual Meeting of the Kent 
and Sussex Unitarian Christian Associ- 
ation was held on Wednesday, the 24th 
of June, in the Unitarian Chapel, Maid- 
stone. Friends were present from London, 
Canterbury, ‘Tenterden, Rochester, Dover, 
Cranbrook, Rolvenden, Bessels Green, 
Northiam and Ditchling. Mr. Acton, of 
Ditchling, introduced: the service, Mr. 
Holden, of ‘Tenterden delivered the long 
prayer, and Dr. Morell, of Brighton, 
preached a very argumentative sermon, 
from the words, | Peter iii. 8, “ Be ye 
all of one mind.” After the religious 
service the business of the society was 
entered into, the report of last year's 
proceedings read, and various resolutions 
proposed and adopted ; one of which, as 
it partakes of Christian feeling and hope, 
is here inserted ; 

Resolved, unanimously, 

“« That this meeting greatly regrets the 
painful cause which deprives it of the 
presence of the venerable and esteemed 
pastor of the congregation assembling 
in this place, the, Rev. Abraham Harris, 
over h he has presided for 41 years, 
and that we beg him to accept our warm 
sympathy in his sufferings, and sincere 
wishes for his recovery.” 

An economical dinner was provided for 
the friends at the Star Inn, to which 94 
persons sat down. Mr. Sampson Kings- 
ford, of Canterbury, was called to the 
chair, and his services were thankfully 
acknowledged by the Association, ‘The 
company were addressed in the course of 
the afternoon by Messrs. Holden, of Ten- 
terden; Cordell, Lancefield, and Dr. 
Evans, of London; Dr. Morell, of Brigh- 
ton; Messrs. Durrant, Ellis, and All- 
chin, of Maidstone ; and Henry Green, of 
LiverpoolL—At an early hour the friends 
departed with regret from the meeting, 
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gratified with their reception, pleased 
with the sober joy which prevailed, and 
instructed by the observations made; 
hoping that they might yet, and once 
again, be permitted to walk to the house 
ot God in company, to take sweet counsel 
together, and to encourage each other to 
love and to good works. H. Y. 
Maidstone, July 13, 1620, 
a 
Devon and Cornwall Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 

On Wednesday, July 5th, the Annual 
Mecting of the Devon and Cornwall Uni- 
tarian Association was held at Crediton. 
The service was introduced by the Rev. 
J. Davis, of Collumpton. The Rev. W. 
Hincks, of Exeter, offered the general 
prayer, and the Rev. J. Smethurst, of 
Moreton, preached from Acts i. 13, 14, 
an interesting and energetic discourse, 
comparing the circumstances of the early 
Christians with those of the modern Unita- 
rians, After the service, the members of 
the society met on their usual business. 
Iu the afternoon, 36 friends dined toge- 
ther, and spent some hours in agreeable 
conversation, 

In the evening, the Rev. J. Smethurst 
performed the devotional part of the ser- 
vice, and the Rev, W. Hincks preached 
from Acts xvii. 11. W. H, 


=a 


Southern Unitarian Society. 

‘Tue Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Unitarian Society was held at Chichester, 
on ‘Tuesday, July Lith, 1620. 

In the morning Dr. Morell, of Brigh- 
ton, delivered a very impressive discourse 
from Mark vii. 9. The preacher com- 
meneed by observing, that in order to 
understand the contents of any book it 
was necessary to consider the intention 
with which it was written, and the spirit 
which pervaded it. He then shewed, b 
various quotations from the Jewish | 
Christian Scriptures, that the design of 
both was to teach the absolute unity of 
God, and that the righteous alone will 
find acceptance at his hands. He thence 
inferred that any opinions which contra- 
dict these fundamental principles, either 
by teaching a plurality of persons in the 
Godhead, or by placing the terms of man's 
acceptance rather in a belief of certain 
speculative opinions than in a correct 
moral conduct, must be unscriptural, and 
comsequently untrue, 

immediately after the service the an- 
nual business of the society was trans- 
acted; when, at the unanimous request 
of the members present, Dr. Morell con- 
sented to print the sermon he had just 
delivered. Dr. Thomas Rees accepted 
the oflice-of preacher at the next Anni- 
versary, which is to be held at Poole, 


and the Rev. John Fullagar, of Chiches 
ter, was appointed Secretary and Trea- 
surer for the year ensuing, 

Upwards of 50 persons dined together 
at the Fleece Inn ; James Carter, Esq., of 
Portsmouth, in the chair. 

The many appropriate allusions made 
by the chairman, called up several gen- 
tlemen to address the company on the 
objects to promote which they had as. 
sembled; and no observation seemed to 
meet more general approbation than one 
which was enforced by several of the 
speakers,—That, by uniting together to 
promote what we considered the cause 
of truth and holiness, we by no means 
did so im a spirit of hostility to others; 
but that we were ready and willing to 
extend the right hand of fellowship to 
every one who sincerely sought after 
truth, and received what he considered 
to be its dictates: that, though anxious 
to promote the glory of God and the 
happiness of man, by ‘divesting the divine 
character of those appaling horrors with 
which superstition had clothed it, we 
could still respect the honest though mis- 
taken zeal of others who were engaged 
in planting what it was our business to 
eradicate. 

In the evening, Dr. T. Rees preached 
from Romans x. 9. He gave a clear and 
unprejudiced statement of the opimons 


held by Deists ; contrasting them with 
those maintained by Christian Unitarians, 
and concluded with a forcible appeal on 
the injustice of classing together persons, 
many of whose tenets materially differed, 
and in some respects were diametrically 
opposed to each other. 


T. C., Jun. 
Newport, July 17, 1820. 


ae 


Unitarian Assoctation. . 
The exertions of the Committee on their 
renewed application to Parliament for 
relief on the subject of the Marriage 
Law have again been disappointed. ‘The 
weighty matter which has occupied the 
attention of the legislature rendered " 
impossible to procure any sort of const 
deration for what did not press. for im- 
mediate decision, and the design has 
therefore been, with regret, once aaa 
abandoned to a future opportunity, w™ 
the full understanding on all hands that 
it was to be renewed, and in no ni 
prejudiced by this compliance with te 
convenience of others. 
ae 
The Protestant Society for the Pro- 
tection of Religious Liberty. 
(Continued from p. 369.) P 
Then, as on former occasions, he (Mr. 
Wilks} had to advert to another mere 
demand wale by some ciergyinen oF 











Church of England, in respect of Mortuary 
and Surplice Fees, for the interment of 
pisenters in their own barial-grounds. 
it was desirable that Dissenters should 
elect for themselves, in every town, some 
spot which they would render sacred by 
hecoming the depositories of the ashes of 
theit own pious, departed and lamented 
friends, (Loud applause.) He had hoped 
the time was passed away, when church- 
yards were supposed to possess any pecu- 
liar properties ; and when, like their 
forefathers, they should tremble lest the 
devil might steal away the bodies of the 
departed, unless placed around the church. 
(Loud applause.) He thought the preju- 
dices of the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
ceuturies should be indeed entombed. 
Priesteraft and interest then taught, as 
in lreland it was yet believed, that per- 
sons interred in certain  burial-places 
among the Catholics, were as certain of 
protection from foul fiends, and of ad- 
mission into heaven, as of arrival at 
Dublin, when they entered the mail-coach. 
(Loud laughter.) 

He thought it was time that death 
should be divested of its hideous dra- 
yeries, To Christians, life and immor- 
tality were brought to light. Why render 
horrible the slumber of mortality—the 
resting-place of the grave? Why ever 
connect with our departed friends the 
yew and the cypress, the damp vault and 
chanel house ? Rather, said he, let us 
display the spirit of our religion, let a 
better practice be adopted. Near Paris 
is the cemetery of “ Le Pére la chaise.” 
in a large and beautiful inclosure, each 
‘amily has its little plot, in which rises 
the wn, or the hillock adorned with 
‘lowers, There bloom the first roses of 
‘he spring, and there the last flowers 
“ the autumn shed their fragrance. 
there the husband amidst the odours of 
the air sits and gazes on the setting sun, 

hopes for a better resurrection with 
her whase dust is covered with the green 
urf, and whose spirit is in heaven. 
laud Applause.) 

But if this advice was sanctioned by 
‘ature and by piety, those who adopted 
the advice should be protected in their 
nehts In a case at Pontefract, a Dis- 
“ating burial-ground was provided ; but 
" the first interment, a demand had 
ne made not only for mortuary, but 
Pw en ey fees by the clergyman, for 
> Which he did not execute, and for 
of love that another had per- 
‘med. (Hisses.) ‘They applied to their 
ear 5 they knew they were not 
of to pay the surplice fees, and they 
_ “rse refused that payment ; but the 

was, What do you think of the 
that fees? He had stated to them 
Which he would again repeat, that 
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if, for at least 200 years, there had not 
been a regular custom of demanding the 
mortuary fees for every person interred 
out of the church-yard, or unless there 
was some specific Local Act of Parliament 
rendering such custom unnecessary, the 
payment might be resisted with success, 
( Applause.) 

Besides pecuniary claims, there were, 
however, some other claims equally im- 
proper, to some of which he would allude. 
Rev. Mr. Cnuurcaiiy, of Thames Ditton, 
received a notice from the clergyman of 
the parish, to put up a painted board in- 
side his chapel, stating, that persons could 
not be married by Dissenting Ministers, 
(4 laugh.) The mandate of the clergy- 
man he ventured to disobey, and he re- 
ceived an intimation, that he might have 
to sustain the wrath of an Archdeacon ; 
but he still ventured to disobey, and no 
penalty visited his disobedience. (4 
laugh.) 

On one point vexations had alinost 
ceased; the refusal to perform the service 
of the Church over the bodies of Dissent- 
ers, because they had not been baptized 
according to the rites of that Established 
Church. Only one case of refusal had 
occurred during the past year, when his 
friend Mr. Pellatt transmitted to the 
clergyman at Thame, in Oxfordshire, a 
copy of a decision by Sir John Nichol in 
favour of lay-baptism, and the clergyman 
had honourably promised, that no future 
obstruction should occur. (Hear, hear.) 
Connected with those matters, he had 
before adverted to the prejudices sur- 
viving among themselves, weeds that 
should be rooted out and scattered by 
the winds. (4pplause.) An application 
had been made by the Rev. Mr. Cox, of 
Hadleigh, as to a case combining male- 
volence with real impotence. A _ little 
boy died in the town, whose name would 
long be memorable in their churches, 
He was a youth of eminent piety, and an 
interesting account had been published 
by his minister. As he perused that 
affecting narrative that beguiled him of 
his tears, he thought, if ever angels ho- 
vering seemed to say, “ Sister Spirit, 
come away,” it was when the spirit of 
that child rose to the Ged who gave it. 
( Applause.) When that child was to be 
interred; when with the sorrows of the 
pious parents, the neighbours mingled 
their sympathies and tears—at that mo- 
ment their sorrow was increased by this 
pitiful clerical malevolence, which in 
spite of the sexton, in spite of the church- 
wardens, aye, and in spite of huthan na- 
ture, refused the tolling of the passing bell. 

Marks of disapprobation.) But such re- 
eal was as illegal as unkind. By the 
canon law of the Church of England, 
such tolling could be demanded. By such 
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canons it was declared, and they were 
the laws of England, (Aear, Aear,) that 
‘* when any is passing out of this life a 
bell shall be tolled, and after the party's 
death there shall be rung no more than 
one short peal, and one other before the 
burial, and one other after the burial.” 

But over law and nature this clergy- 
man allowed antipathies to triumph. Yet 
again, said Mr. Wilks, he would affirm 
that Dissenters barbed the arrows for 
their own breasts, how innoxious else 
might this vexation have become! Why 
would Dissenters continue to identify 
themselves with ceremonies so absurd ? 
Why did they not despise such tintinna- 
bular infatuations? Would they renew 
the times when bishops anointed and bap- 
tized the bells, oleo chrismatis, and when 
they were supposed to possess the pro- 
perty of calming tempests, driving the 
devil from the air, and re-creating the 
dead?) When would even wise men be 
wise ? When would their babyhood be 
ended? When would their minds attain 
to manly vigour? When would they 
cease to be bound with such cobweb 
fetters ; with bonds that they should blow 
away, or burst and trample beneath their 
feet? (Loud applause.) 

From those pecuniary demands and 
petty vexations he would proceed to more 
tmaportant aggressions, 

During the past year several cases of 
oppression of the poor had re-appeared. 
‘They multiplied. Further multiplication 
would ensue. The poor laws embraced 
yearly a wider circle, ‘Their desolations 
naturally extended, As the vortex en- 
larged, more would be involved. The 
system of refusing compensation for la- 
bour to the peasantry, and instead of 
paying their earnings, relieving them from 
rates, converted the industrious into 
paupers and dependents. Men lost the 
dignity of independence, which might be 
felt equally by the rustic and the prince, 
as pauperism enervated and debased their 
minds. Wrongs inflicted on them espe- 
cially excited his abhorrence. Could he 
but feel with peculiar interest all that 
affected the interests and happiness of 
the poor? (Hear, hear.) Few were 
their comforts, wretched enough was 
their condition, without any augmenta- 
tion of their wretchedness—without ren- 
dering doubly bitter the bitter draught 
they had to drink, ‘To the poor ever the 
gospel should be preached. To them it 
was adapted. It relieved and “ver blessed 
them. It was light in all their darkness. 
To deprive, therefore, the pious poor of 
the means of piety, was to deny enjoy- 
ment, to inflict a woe, to dash the drop 
of consolation from the thirsty lip, to 
tear from the wrecked mariuer the frag- 
ment to which he clung. Yet those 


deeds were multiplied ; and their preven. 
tion was most difficult. (Great disap. 
probation.) He then detailed  severs) 
cases, where, by withholding public cha- 
rities, by excluding children from schools, 
by withholding parish relief—at W’ood- 
bridge, in Suffolk ; at a parish near Be- 
singstoke ; at Paynton, in Devonshire: 
at Jwutbury, in the county of Stafford, 
and at Stonham Aspal, in Suffolk, these 
acts of persecution were unblushingly 
committed ; in most cases, at the sug- 
gestion of the clergymen, and in one, of 
an incumbent holding three livings, a 
prebend in a cathedral, a justice of the 
peace, and even the Chairman at the 
Sessions, to which if Dissenters were in- 
jured, they could alone appeal. Besides 
those cases he mentioned, that, in the 
hundred of Tattingstone, near Ipswich, 
lived a poor man, named Witttam 
Hawes, who for 22 years had been a 
member of the congregation of the Rey. 
Mr. ATKINSON in that town. Honest 
and deserving, he had been compelled, in 
old age, to seek an asylum in the Hun- 
dred House. For some time he had been 
permitted to totter to the long-frequented 
house of prayer, where he had often for- 
gotten his labours, his woes, his fears; 
recreated by sabbatic rest, by pious plea- 
sure, and by heavenly hope. At length 
an order was made by the governors of 
the Hundred House, that no_ person 
should be allowed to attend at any reli- 
gious services but those which were per- 
formed by a curate of the Church of 
England in the Hundred House, Some 
independent and public-spirited men of 
the county of Suffolk, commiserating the 
poor old man, honourably interfered. 
Their interference, and that of the Se 
ciety, did not avail. From the governors 
he received an answer, that to their order 
they should adhere; that, under a certain 
Act of Parliament, their conduct could 
be justified; and that they would not 
relax in that exercise of power. ( Hisses.) 
Thus was this poor man confined in 4 
British bastile : for what could be a wore 
bastile than any abode where the ™- 
guilty, the deserving, were precluc 
from those religious ‘services which they 
approved ? (Hear, hear.) To the Court 
of King’s Bench, the Society would have 
applied, but that on one occasion, 
the Sacrament was administered accor’ 
ing to the rites of the Established Charch 
in the House, the good man, whose de- 
votional feelings had triumphed over nome 
his Dissenting principles, had consent 
to be a communicant, and that 
conformity might have prevent — 
redress. But, although legal — 
against these abuses of brief auto’ 
was hard to be obtained, often 
Disseuters ensure redress. Let 
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jeavour td place in parochial offices men 
not destitute of all respect for principle 
and love of right. Let them imitate the 
conduct which the Dissenters in Wiltshire 
recently displayed. It was understoad, 
that a candidate, who expended scores of 
thousands of pounds to obtain a seat in 
Parliament, had, as a magistrate, pre- 
vented relief being afforded to some per- 
sons who were guilty of daring to be 
Protestant Dissenters. Justly indignant 
at a wrong done even to the poorest of 
their people—at a wrang to toleration ; 
the Dissenters resolved, that Ae should 
not make their laws who cauld so il] 
execute the laws. ‘They united their 
strength; they supported the rival can- 
didate; they obtained for him success, 
(Loud applause.) 

The attention of the Committee to the 
Parliamentary proceedings of the past 
year Ought not to be ugnoticed. On a 
lormer occasion he had directed the 
attention of the Society to a Bijl then 
depending, under the specious title of 
“ A Bill to prevent the misapplication of 
Poor's Rates.” By that Bill, parochial 
officers were enabled to take from parents 
all children whose parents were unable 
completely to support them, to seclyde 
them in workhouses, or to remove them 
to some distant dwelling, where their 
religious instruction might be either 
wholly neglected, or religious freedom be 
violated by the education of the children 
of Catholics, Jews, Quakers or Protestant 
Dissenters, all according to the tepets of 
the Established Church. Since the cele- 
brated Schism Bill in the reign of Queen 
Anue, a0 similar measure equally offen- 
sive had been conceived, (Hear, fear.) 
Applications to Government, and the 
efforts of Sir James Mackintosh and Ald. 
Wood in the House of Commons, had 
wot prevented its progress, although it 
was as hostile to political economy and 
the reduction of the poor's rates, as to 
religious freedom. Although averse to 

i meetings, and all avoidable excite- 
amy of the public mind, the Committee 
we rmined to apply to some illys- 
"ous members of the House of Peers, 
we finally, to convene meetings in every 
+ yk in Eugland, and awakep Churghmen 
be philanthropic minds, as well as Dis- 
ry of every sect, to an opposition 

that measure deserved. ‘This great 
by was, however, rendered needless 
by intelligence of the Earl of Liver- 

Who concurred with their Noble 
ipo Pa and his exeellent friend, Lard 
of the Bin in promoting the rejection 
Soci rar (dpplause.) And if that 
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they would well deserve applause; they 
had not been established jn vain. (Great 
applause) 
[To be cantiaued.) 
a 
PARLIAMENTARY, 
House of Lords, Friday, May \2. 


Petition of the Rev, Pike Janes, 
[Concluded from p. 379.) 


The Bishop of Exsrer said, he would 
not follow the noble Lord into all the 
topics iptroduced ipto his speech, He 
felt himself bound only to take notice of 
the allegations of the petitioner, and ta 
them he wauld strictly adhere. He felt 
it unpleasant, little as he was accustomed 
ta address their lordships, to accupy their 
attention with himself, but he trusted 
their usual jndulgence would be extended 
to him. As to the ordination of the peti- 
tioner, which he stated to have taken 
place in the diocese af Exeter, and as ta 
the speech he made at a county meeting, 
they were entirely beside the question. 
He could not, however, but animadvert 
an the allegation of the petitioner, eoun- 
tepanced by the noble mover, that he 
(the Bishop of Exeter) had refused to 
countersign the certificate, because the 
petitioner had made a speech at a county 
meeting in favour of additional privileges 
to the Roman Catholics. This he = 
Reverend Prelate) unequivocally denied. 
The circumstances of the case were the 
following :—-The petitioner having, 35 
stated in his petition, been presented ta 
two livings, which, by-the-hye, were ouly 
to be held for seven years (as we under- 
staod the Reverend Prelate), applied to 
him to countersign his certificate of ¢ha- 
racter. This practice of applying ta the 
diocesan for sugh signature was very 
ancient, and he believed never departed 
from, When the petitioner applied, and 
presented his certificate, he (the Bishop 
of Exeter) had some conversation with 
him. He told him that their apinions 
differed widely on what was called the 
Catholic question, but he desired him par- 
ticularly to understand that this differ- 
ence had nothing to da with the refusal 
to sign his certificate. He (the Bishop of 
Exeter) professed to allow him (the peti- 
tioner) the utmost latitude of opinion on 
this question, and claimed a similar free- 
dom for himself. And here he begged 
leave to make an observation op what 
had fallen from the noble Lard. Because 
he (the Rev. Prelate) entertained certain 
sentiments with regard to the Catholios, 
he did not require the clergy of his dio- 
cese to see the question of their privileges 
in the same light, He did nathing in 
this respect to operate an their feelings, 
nor exert the influence of his office to 
extend his individual opigions. He came 
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now to the alleged cause of refusing the 
certificate. He had distinctly stated at 
the time, and he now repeated his state- 
ment, that the delivery of the speech at 
the county meeting had no influence on 
his decision. He utterly disclaimed being 
actuated on that occasion by any regard 
to the speech, ‘Though he was thus ex- 
plicit in giving a negative to an unfounded 
allegation, he was not bound to state the 
reason why he refused. He acted on a 
dixcretionary power, with which his office 
was invested. He felt his judgment weak, 
but he acted on the best of his knowledge 
and discretion ; and if he erred, his error 
was an error of the head, but pot of the 
heart. He investigated the case with 
diligence—he weighed the circumstances 
with scrupulous care—he made the most 
anxious inquiries into facts—he received 
written letters denying the words attri- 
buted to the petitioner—he had received 
oral information of a contrary descrip- 
tion from those with whom he was in 
habits of intercourse—not among the 
clergy, but the laity—and he had that 
information since confirmed by letters. 
One thing which weighed most with him, 
and which he begged leave to mention, 
was, that the three clergymen who had 
signed the petitioner's certificate had since 
declared that, when they signed that tes- 
timonial, they were ignorant of facts 
which have subsequently come to their 
knowledge ; that if they had known those 
facts, they would not have given their 
signatures ; and that they begged leave to 
withdraw these signatures. The testi- 
monial therefore fell to the ground, and 
he could not countersign what the cler- 
eymen refused to sign. And here he 
must controvert an opinion of the noble 
mover, that the counter-signature of the 
diocesan was only a security for the cre- 
dibility of those who signed the certifi- 
cate. In his (the Bishop of Exeter's) 
opinion the counter-signature of the dio- 
cesan did not vouch for the general cre- 
diblitiy of the attesting clergymen, but for 
their particular knowledge of the reverend 
person to whose character they bore tes- 
timony. When the diocesan signed the 
testimonial, he became a party to it. 
With that impression he (the Reverend 
Prelate) refused to countersign the certi- 
ficate of Mr. Jones, and, until he was 
otherwise convinced, he would still refuse. 
If the petitioner, as he had stated, had 
suffered an injury by this refusal, he might 
have his remedy in the courts below. He 
begged leave to say, and he might be 
corrected if he was wrong, that redress 
was not debarred him in due course of 
law, if he was unjastly aggrieved; but 
even though the petitioner had no remedy, 
if he (the Reverend Prelate) thought it 
wrong to sign his certificate, he would 
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still refuse his signature.—The petitione; 
went on to state, that, after exercising 
this extreme degree of harshness, he (the 
Reverend Prelate) still allowed him t» 
retain his cure. He did so; and it was 
from a mere matter of feeling. The 
Reverend Prelate then distinctly denied 
that he had said to the petitioner he 
might refuse the counter-signature with. 
out inquiry. He never made the asser 
tion, because he never meant to act upon 
it. On the contrary, he had entered into 
the most anxious inquiries, and therefore 
would not have been so absurd as to have 
contradicted his own practice. He was 
engaged no less than three weeks in the 
investigation, and had obtained evidence 
sufficient to justify him in what he had 
done. 

Lord Erskine began by reading the 
certificate required to the character of a 
clergyman before institution, and con- 
tended that it was ouly required to be 
signed by those who knew him, and that 
it was not necessary the clergyman him- 
self should be known to the diocesan. 
He instanced this in the case of his own 
son, whose certificate had been counter- 
signed in the House by Prelates who 
did not know him. He would admit 
thus far, that a Prelate, who of his own 
knowledge was acquainted with circum- 
stances prejudicial to the character of a 
clergyman in his diocese, could not be 
called on to sign testimonials in favour 
of that individual ; because, in that case, 
it became a matter, not of fact, but of 
conduct. As far, therefore, as character 
was concerned, if it was unfavourable, it 
would warrant a Bishop in refusing his 
counter-signature, without alleging the 
acts of misconduct which induced him to 
do so. Thus, in a court of justice, if the 
testimony of a witness was objected to, 
on account of his bad character, it was 
competent for the party making that 
objection to inquire into the general cha- 
racter of the witness, but not to prove 
particular facts against him. The Right 
Reverend Prelate, however, stated, that 
he had made inquiries respecting the 
petitioner, and that it was on account ot 
particular facts communicated to him by 
others, and not on account of general 
conduct, that he had refused his signa 
ture, and, on that ground, he (Lord Ers- 
kine) must take the liberty of saying, 
that, in his opinion, the Right Revere 
and Learned Prelate was wrong. He 7 
prehended that, in such a case, it we 
the duty of the Right Reverend Prelate, 
either to countersign the testimonials, a 
to state the facts on which the refusal ° 
his signature was founded, in order 40 
give the individual an opportunity of 
dicating himself in a court of josie. ted 
England, where every man was entit 
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w atrial by his peers, or an appeal to an 
Feclesiastical Court, was an individual 
in this manner to be prejudged, and pre- 
duded from all pony of obtaining 
redress? ‘The Bishops of this country had 
hitherto exercised their high functions in 
a manner that gave satisfaction to the 
lower clergy, and by that means they had 
acquired a just popularity ; but if it went 
forth to the world that the Right Reve- 
rend Prelate had refused to sign the testi- 
monials of this clergyman, not ov grounds 
of general character, but of particular 
facts, and had not stated what those facts 
were, Such a proceeding would certainly 
be regarded as contrary to every princi- 
pleof justice. From what he knew of the 
law, he was decidedly of opinion with his 
noble friend (Lord Holland), that the peti- 
tioner, under those circumstances, could 
have no redress in the ecclesiastical courts. 
The Lornp-CHANCELLOR then proceeded 
to make some observations on what had 
fallen from the two noble Lords (Lord 
Holland and Lord Erskine); but, from 
the low tone of voice in which he spoke, 
very few of his remarks were audible 
without the bar. He contended that the 
canon-law imposed on the clergy a more 
serious duty than that of testifying, and 
on the Bishops a more sacred duty than 
that of counter-siguing testimonials. By 
the canon-law, it was the duty of a 
Bishop to examine whether a clergyman 
was ft, on the score of conduct and 
character, to hold a living in his diocese : 
was not his duty to rest satisfied with 
merely countersigning, but he was bound 
‘o make inquiries respecting the individual 
in whose favour his signature was re- 
quired. Whatever might be the conse- 
(uences to an individual to whom the coun- 
ler-signature of a Bishop was denied on 
suflicient grounds, could their Lordships 
lay it down as a rule of Parliament, that 
because that individual could have no re- 
at law, an application ought to be 
made to parliament in his behalf? If a 
committee was wished for, it was the 
duty of the noble Lord (Lord Holland) to 
Pe what measure he intended to intro- 
‘we in order to remedy what he consi- 
dered a defect in the existing law. If 
aly change in the ecclesiastical law was 
contemplated, he besought their Lordships 
. to ascertain what was the extent. of 
ity which the law at present im- 
besed on the clergy and on the bishops 
Ps vFespect to the signing and coynter- 
‘sting of testimonials. | At present it 
ny his opinion that sufficient grounds 
af Hot been shewn for making any alter- 
4 in the law of the land, 
pte Earl of Carnarvon, wished, their 
arships to consider this question, pot 
one of a personal, nature, but as. in- 
‘olving a Principle of, great. and general 
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importance, It was with much pain that 
he had heard a question of so great prac- 
tical importance parsed over in so super- 
ficial a manner, and the speech of his 
noble friend (Lord. Holland) answered in 
the manner it had been by the learned 
Prelate, who was the object of the pre- 
sent motion, ‘The learned Prelate had 
assigned no reason for having refused to 
countersign the testimonials of the peti- 
tioner, and for having consequently de- 
stroyed his character, ruined his fortune, 
and blasted his hopes of professional 
honour and preferment. The Right Re- 
verend Prelate had moreover told them 
what he thought no. man would have 
dared to tell their Lordships—that he 
held a discretionary power, affecting the 
fortunes and the characters of clergymen, 
and the rights of patrons, and: yet that 
he was not bound to assign any reason 
whatever for exercising that discretion in 
the severest manner. (/fecdr.) Without 
intending any personal disrespect, he 
would give the broadest contradiction to 
that assertion, aud would say that the 
Right Reverend Prelate was not a fune- 
tionary of such high and absolute autho- 
rity as to exercise a diserctionary power 
over the characters and. professions. of 
individuals, without assigning any reason! 
for his conduct, The learned Prelate had 
told them that in this transaction he had 
acted on the authority of persons whom 
he well knew. Their Lordships should 
recollect, however, that this question 
arose out of a public subject—a subject 
on which the minds of many men were 
heated—on which, perhaps, the mind of 
the noble Prelate himself had been heated. 
He could have wished, indeed, that the 
noble Prelate had given their Lordships 
the satisfaction of denying what had been 
reported, but what he (Lord Carnarvon) 
was convinced was false—that the noble 
Prelate was personally mixed up with the 
subject; but with regard to the offensive 
expression, they had it on the statement 
of the petitioner, uncontradicted by the 
learned Prelate, and therefore, he thought 
admitted by him, that the petitioner denied 
having made use of the words imputed 
to him, and referred to the several wit- 
vesses who were present, and whom he 
wished to be examined. ‘The learned 
Prelate, however, who said he was to dis- 
pose of the characters of persons as he 
pleased, would not say that he had exa- 
mined these witnesses. No; he had pro- 
ceeded, as was the practice of certain 
Spanish tribunals, on secret information, 
and had passed sentcuce without inforining, 
the accused of the charges, brought against 
him. ‘Lhe House, in'fact, kuew nothingas 
yet. of the meritsof the question. All they 
had heard from the learned Prelate was, 
that he had exercised his own discretion. 
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The House Was called on, not with refer- 
ence to this particular case, but for the sake 
of all clergymen, and all patrons, to exa- 
mine what powers had been exertised on 
this vecasion, and to consider the pro- 
priety of passing some law to restrain in 
future the exercise of that discretion, 
The learned Prelate had assigned no rea- 
sons for the course he had adopted, but 
had stated that, on his afterwards com- 
municating to the testifying clergymen 
the facts which had come to bt know. 
ledge, one or twoof them—(the Bishop 
of Exeter, “ All, all,”)—well, all of them 
were disposed to withdraw their signa: 
tures. But at the time the learned Pre- 
late refased his counter-signature, these 
clergymen had not withdrawn their sig- 
natures. (Hear, hear.) The statement 
of the learned Prelate amounted only to 
this, that subsequently to his fixing that 
mark of disgrace on the petitioner, these 
clergymen withdrew their names from the 
testimonials which they had formerly 
signed. It was a hard case that the pes 
titioner should first be condemned, with- 
out knowing on what grounds, and then, 
in consequence of the sentence, be looked 
on 43 & man unworthy of a certificate 
of charactet. The learned Prelate had, 
however, informed their Lordships on 
what grounds the signatures had been 
Withdrawn : he had told them that it had 
been done when these testifying cler- 
dymen learned that the petitioner had 
said nine-tenths of the clergymen of the 
Church of England disapproved of the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed. Was it then the opinion of the 
learwed Bishop, and of those Reverend 
Gentlemen who had withdrawn thefr sig- 
natures on this account, that more than 
one-tenth of the clergy approved of these 
clauses? (Hear.) He had not heard the 
Right Reverend Prelate say, and the or- 
dinary courtesy of the House would not 
allow him to put the question, whether 
he himself approved of these Clauses. If 
the noble Prelate did approve of them, 
he would say that he might be a good 
member of the Charch of England, but 
that be was wot a good Christian. It 
did so nm that one of the Right 
Reverend Bishops, (the Bishop of Lin- 
cotm,) by whom institution had been re- 
fe to this individual, and necessarily 
refused, because he had not been able to 
odtain the ae certificate—it hap- 
pened that this very bishop, who was 
certainly one of the most worthy, as well 
as ome of the most orthodox on the 
beach, had ex his tion 
of these clauses in the most uivocal 
That Right Reverend Prelate 

. the Athanasian Creed de- 
pounced tion on all who did pot 
believe that the Catholic faith was the 
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only true faith, and had expressed his 
regret that such language should have 
been used in any human composition. |p 
another place he had said, that though 
he beliewed all the doctrines contained jn 
that Creed, he could not but think it too 
much to denounce damnation against all 
who did not keep them entire. And s 
this individual was to be sacrificed fo 
saying that nine-tenths of the clergy— 
and he did not even say that he himself 
was one of them—held opinions in cow. 
mon with the Bishop who was to have 
given him institution. (Hear.) He should 
not trespass on their Lordships’ attention 
by pointing out all the mischief, all the 
difficulties, and the intalculable evils 
which the present case, if allowed to 
become a precedent, would produce both 
to the Church and to patrons, affecting 
as it did, in the most alarming manner, 
the independence of the clergy. Even if 
he had not had the pleasure of listening to 
the luminous speech of his noble friend, 
(Lord Holland,) if he had heard nothing 
but the answer of the learned Prelate 
opposite, he should have thought that 
there were sufficient groands for inquiry. 
The Marquis of LANspowne.— After 
what their Lordships had heard, and in 
the absense of ahy explanation of his 
extraordinary conduct, as stated by the 
learried Prelate himself, he thought that 
no doubt could remain on their minds as 
to the necessity of same farther investi- 
gation. He Would briefly call the atten- 
tion of the Hoase td the authority claimed 
by the learned Prelate over the clergy of 
his diotese, and to the manner in which 
he had exetcised that jurisdiction. The 
tearned Prelate contended that he was 
authorized to receive accounts respecting 
an fhdividual within his jurisdiction, not 
from persons residing in the same quarter 
with that individual, wor respecting the 
manner in which he discharged his pro- 
fessional duties, but from persons in dis- 
tant parts, and relative to matters of fact 
and words, said to be used, perhaps in- 
advertently, by that individual ; and, 0” 
this testimony, collected from persons 
not acquainted with the general habits o! 
the individwal in } pserve ae ee a 
aching his general conduct or his mo 
aie the learned Prelate thought 
himself warranted to inflict a punishimnen! 
which must inevitably be attended with 
tuin of character and fortune. Persons 
in the exalted situation of the Right 
Reverend Prelate might overlook all views 
Of farther promotion (fear, hear); Du! 
they need not be surprised that & poor 
curate should entertain some ambition: 
aspirations after professional prefermen’. 
The Right Reverend Prelate must °° 
wontler at the complaints of the pet! 
tionter, When, from an unfortunate © 
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jon hastily uttered, he found himself, 
without any allegation against him, (Aear, 
hear,) without any opportunity afforded 
him of establishing the contrary of the fact, 
thear, hear,) on the allegation of which 
his character was to be ruined, and he was 
to be debarred from all promotion in his 
fession. But the most remarkable 
of the learned Prelate’s speech was 
that in which he accounted for not having 
stated to the petitioner the grounds on 
which he felt himself bound to reftse his 
signatare ; for he would give the learned 
Prelate the credit of supposing that no- 
thing but an imperious sense of duty 
could have led to a transaction so painful 
ax depriving a brother of present employ- 
ment and future honour. When asked 
why he kad not given Mr. Jones an op- 
portunity of vindicating his conduct in a 
spiritual court, especially as the learned 
Prelate had the means of preventing that 
individual from misinforming or mislead- 
ing the court, the Right Reverend Prelate 
told them that his good nature prevented 
him. [The Bishop of Exeter.—I said it 
was a matter of feeling.] Had the learned 
Prelate then wasted his feelings in the 
previous part of the transaction? His 
feelings operated upon the Right 
rerend Prelate with respect to the 
people of his own diocese, but he had 
not the same consideration for the people 
of Bovey. He indulged in a curate of 
80/. a-year, that which he would not 
tolerate in the incumbent of a living of 
500/. a-year, as if the importance of his 
belief depended upon the amount of his 
income. He was allowed to hold and 
disseminate that opinion in one parish, 
for the expression of which he was not 
permitted to hold a living in another. 
The parish where he had 80/. a-yeat, for 
aught their Lordships knew, might have 
contained a much greater number of inha- 
bitants than that in which was the living 
of 500/. a-year: fot, asx their Lordships 
kuew, the amount of the ving did not 
always depend upon the number of inha- 
bitants, In the foriier théy might have 
believed as they pleased, for aught the 
t Reverend Prelate seemed to care ; 
but in the latter, particular anxiety was 
in preserving them from the in- 
fluence of certain opitiions. In looking 
at the whole of the case then, it appeared 
to him that one of two conclusions must 
be inferred—eithet that the pfoceedin 
was instituted without just Calise, or tha 
aot Reverend Prelate had not dis- 
that duty which he was bound 
to do towards those cominitted to his 
tare; for, if he had just cause to refute 
countersigning of the pefitioner’s 
eertificate, on the ground of his religiots 
pinion, the same reason shontd hate 
*perated in preventing him from His 
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minating the same doctrines in another 
place. he question was not so much 
whether this individual had suffered or 
not, as whether the Right Reverend Pre- 
late had discharged his duty; and, having 
at all found it necessary to act in the 
manner he had done, whether he had 
done all that he ought to have done. He 
would not go into the question of what 
legal remedy remained to the individual ; 
for on that subject he did not possess 
sufficient information; and, indeed, he 
had gained but little on that point from 
the speech of the noble and learned Lord 
(the Lord Chancellor) ; but this he would 
say, that, whether there was a legal 
remedy or not, the House were bound to 
pay particular attention to the situation 
of the inferior classes of the vlergy in the 
country. They were placed by the con- 
stitution without any representatives in 
that House. He did not wish for any 
alteration of the Constitution in this re- 
spect. It was not the effect of any par- 
ticular law, but the work of time. But, 
so circumstanced, he thought they were 
a class of persons who ought to be most 
particularly attended to in that House. 
They were subject to great discretional— 
he would not say arbitrary—controul 
of their superiors; and he, thérefore, 
thought their Lordships should always 
feel disposed to listen with attention to 
their complaints. Setting all that had 
been stated by the reverend gentleman 
(the petitioner) aside, but taking the 
statement of the Right Reverend Prelate 
himself, he conceived the conduct of that 
Right Reverend Prelate was not strictly 
justifiable in having refused to sign the 
testimonials for this gentleman, and af- 
terwards comaaieting to his cure a parish 
where he must have known that he would 
disseminate those very doctrines, whose 
unsoundhess he had himself alleged as 
the cause of his refasal so to sign. Under 
these circumstances he thought that this 

uestion ought to be taken into the con- 

deration of their Lordships. 

The Bishop of Lanparr then addressed 
their Lordships, but in so low a4 tone as 
to be seldom audible below the bar. We 
understood him to say, that giving credit 
to the feelings of the noble Lords oppo- 
site, upon this subject, he could not still 
be insensible to the arduous task of those 
who had the care and government of 
ecclesiastical districts. From all he had 
heatd, he did not think that any case of 

' rninent was made out against the 
Right Reverend Prelate. What he had 
done to him to be only in the 
strict of his duty. With respect 
to the opinions of the clergy on 
the subject allnded to, he had passed 
through all ratiks, and he looked upon 
the statement as & gross lel upon that 
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highly respectable body. The Right Re- 
verend Prelate might inadvertently or 
unwittingly countersign testimonials; but 
if, before he had so done, any circum- 
stances came to his knowledge respecting 
the character or opinions of the indivi- 
dual, he was bound to act upon them. 
(The conclusion of the Right Reverend 
Prelate’s speech was wholly inaudible 
below the bar.) 

The Earl of CARNARVON, in explana- 
tion stated, that he had not charged the 
Right Reverend Prelate with a disbelief 
of the damnatory Articles of the Athana- 
sian Creed; but the Right Reverend Pre- 
late had not himself expressed any opinion 
on the subject. Another Right Reverend 
Prelate had, in his writings, thrown more 
than a doubt upon the necessity of their 
belief. Indeed he (Lord Carnarvon) had 
never heard any Prelate say that he be- 
lieved them; and all that he should add 
was, that they who did believe them could 
not be Christians. 

The Bishop of EXETER was proceeding, 
we suppose, to comment upon what had 
fallen from the noble Earl, when 

Lord HOLLAND rose to order, His 
Lordship observed, that according to the 
standing rules and constant practice of 
their Lordships, if any noble Lord, in 
explanation, disavowed particular words, 
no noble Lord had a right afterwards to 
impute those words to him, 

The question was then put, and their 
Lordships divided, when there appeared— 
Contents, 14 | Non.contents, 35, 
Majority, 17. 


—_— 
House of Commons, Friday, May 26. 
Sunday Newspapers. 


Mr. W. CourRTENAY rose to present a 
petition, signed by a number of news- 
venders, to the matters contained in 
which they prayed the House to give their 
serious consideration, The persons whose 
names were affixed to this petition were 
engaged in the trade of news-vending, 
and were, therefore, perhaps more com- 
petent to judge of the extent of the mis- 
chief which they detailed, than others to 
whom similar facilities were not given, 
‘They complained of the evil, moral and 
political, which arose from the publica- 
tion of Sunday newspapers, When they 
asked him to present the petition, he 
stated that he would be the organ of 
layiug their complaint before the House ; 
but he also informed them, that he would 
uot press the House to adopt any legis- 
lative measure on their representation, 
towards which, he believed, there would 
be found a very general disinclination. 
(Hear) At the same time he must ob- 
serve, that there was nothing fraught 
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with so much danger to the levitimate 
liberty of the press as the abuse of it; 
and many of those measures relative to 
the press, which the House had found it 
necessary to adopt, were, he thought, in 
a great degree, owing to the dissemina- 
tion of some of those publications avainst 
which the prayer of the petition was 
directed. Still, however, he had felt it 
his duty, although such were his seuti- 
ments, to state to the petitioners that he 
did not think it right to call on the 
House to adopt any new measure, leaving 
the evil rather to be checked by the 
interference of individuals than by the 
interposition of the legislature. 

The petition was then read. It pur- 
ported to be the petition of the under- 
signed dealers and venders of newspapers 
in the cities of London and Westminster ; 
and set forth in substance, that the creat 
increase and extensive publication of Sun- 
day newspapers were attended with the 
most immoral effects. Many of the indi- 
viduals occupied in vending newspapers 
were unwilling to live by the breach of 
the Sabbath-day. ‘They had made great 
sacrifices to alter this system, which was 
contrary to Christian principle, and was 
a disgrace to a Christian country. The 
circumstances of others prevented them 
from sacrificing their interest in this 
manner, and, if they did, it would only 
throw the business into the hands of 
those who were less scrupulous. At the 
same time that the publication of those 
newspapers prevented them from attend- 
ing to their religious duties, they were 
also obliged to employ extra hands to 
disseminate them. ‘The publication of 
Sunday newspapers had a tendency to 
weaken the public morals, not only on 
account of the time taken up in their 
perusal, but with reference to the temp- 
tation which they held out to induce 
persons to absent themselves from public 
worship, and also because they gave eur- 
rency to principles of a dangerous nature. 
These Sunday papers were disseminated 
by the petitioners, without the possibility 
of their exercising any discretion in their 
selection. They, therefore, prayed the 
House to adopt such measures, touching 
the premises, as to this honourable House 
might seem proper. 

Mr. Lamson did not rise to oppose 
the petition, because every class of his 
Majesty’s subjects had a right to be heard 
by that House ; still he could not but feel 
the greatest disgust at the hypocritical 
cant which it contained. (Hear, /ear-) 
For the petitioners to declare that the eir- 
culation of Sunday newspapers preve ated 
them from attending to the sacred duties 
of religion was the most extraordinary 
assertion he had ever heard. (J/ear.) !! 
the petitioners were, as they described 








themselves to be, the means of circulating 
those papers, surely they had it in their 
r to put an end to the evil of which 
they so pathetically complained. (Hear.) 
He would never, in his place in that 
House, hear accusations of this kind made 
against Sunday newspapers without re- 
pelling them. Most of those publications 
were so carried on as to promote moral 
as well as political information, He 
knew of none of them that taught sedi- 
tious doctrines ; and he conceived, if the 
petitioners studied to amend their lives 
at home, instead of attacking the con- 
ductors of those publications, their con- 
duct would be far more consonant with 
the principles of the Christian religion. 
(Hear.) 
The petition was laid on the table. 
———— 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Humane application of Chemistry.—A 
French Journal, quoted by Mr. Brande, 
in his Journal of Science, says, A new 
method of killing animals, without caus- 
ing them pain, has been adopted in Lon- 
don: they are made to expire by means 
of nitrogen gas. By this means the meat 
is rendered much more fresh, of a more 
agreeable taste, and may be preserved for 
agreater length of time. A great num- 
ber of the butchers of London already 
employ this process. 

a 


Ecclesiastical Promotions.—The King 
has been pleased to appoint the Rev. Dr. 
Kaye, Master of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to the See of Bristol, vacant by 
the death of Dr. MANSELL ; and to pre- 
sent the Rev. Dr. Worpswortu, Rector 
of Lambeth, to the Mastership of ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, vacant by the de- 
cease of Dr. MANSELL. 

: — 

Druidical Temple.—lIu the highest point 
of a field, on the farm of Craignarthro’, 
4 mile south from Forfar, there was a 
Druid’s place of worship, consisting of a 
cucle of large stones, with one (the 
largest) in the middle. ‘The field was fal- 
need last year, and this temple trenched, 
tom which a very great quantity of stones 
Were turned up. Nothing icular, 

er, appeared except a few bones 
went to dust. The field this year 
Was sown with barley, and this trenched 
part with the rest; new, so far as this 
“pace extended, there are considerable 
Mantities of oats, of various kinds, 
waite up among the barley, the seeds of 
than must have remained there more 
1000 years. _ Without the trenched 
ound there is not a head of oats to be 
‘et. Orders have been given to pre- 
these oat-plants.— Montrose Papers 
—=> 
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LITERARY, 


A grammar of the Arabic language is 
preparing for the press by James Grey 
Jackson, Professor of Arabic, and late 
British Consul at Santa Cruz, in South 
Barbary. No accurate grammar of the 
Arabic language having yet issued from 
the British press, an attempt will be now 
made to supply this deficiency in Oriental 
literature, 

ie 


Mr. Hone is publishing, in one volume, 
the Apocryphal Gospels and Epistles, and 
all the other pieces now extant attribated 
to Jesus Christ, his Apostles and their 
companions, not included in the New 
Testament. They are translated from 
the original tongues, and are now first 
collected together, and divided into verses 
for convenient reference, with short in- 
troductory Notices, and a Table of all 
the Apocryphal pieces no longer in ex- 
istence. 

— 


FOREIGN. 
FRANCE, 


No. III. of the ‘* Mélanges de Religion, 
&c.,” a Protestant Journal, printed at 
Nismes, contains a favourable notice of 
Courayer’s Treatise on the Divinity of 
Christ. No. VI. says of the English Uni- 
tarians, that they have fixed the attention 
of Deists more than any other body; that 
they reckon among their sect a great 
number of individuals of the beau monde, 
and of gens de lettres, but that, notwith- 
standing their opinions, they have shewn 


uncommon zeal for the interests of Chris- 


tianity. 


SPAIN. 


The Cortes have assembled under the 
happiest auspices. One of the Deputies 
writes us, “* The opening of the session 
was sublimely interesting—a_ general 
voice of enthusiasm and delight, * Long 
live the Constitutional King.’ ‘The fricnds 
of liberty have a most decided majority, 
and we believe the new system will be 
finally and firmly established without any 
disturbance of the public tranquillity.” 
It would seem the Pope has refused to 
confirm the decree of the King, which 
released from their religious vows the 
friars who might choose to abandon their 
convents. The enlightened party hope 
this will lead to a decided rupture, which, 
no doubt, would enable them to advance 
the cause of religious freedom—a cause 
as yet not openly advocated in Spain. 


ITALY. 


Spain, in saving herself, seems privi- 
leved to save the world, Another blood- 
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less revolution has terminated in favaur 
of liberty. ‘The military, joined with the 
peasantry, have extorted a free constitu- 
tion from the Neapolitan monarch ; and 
we believe the glorious fire is spreading, 
and that tears like those that Filicaia shed 
over his hapless country, which seemed 
destined 

& servir sempre, o vincitrice o vinta, 
will now be succeeded by smiles of joy. 


-__oo 


HOLLAND. 


Religious inquiry seems awakening here. 
The Society formed at the Hague to de- 
fend Christianity against its present ene- 
mies, proposed the following questions ; 
**Do the Holy Scriptures teach us that 
the principal end of the sufferings and 
death of Jesus was the improvement of 
the human race; and, secondarily, the 
forgiveness of sins as a consequence of 
that improvement ?” This inquiry has 
been resolved negatively by D, de Keizer, 
Professor at Amsterdam, whose work 
has received the prize. The Society has 
also ordered the reply of H. Christ. Sel- 
tenreich, a minister of Saxony, to be 
printed, 


Haiti. 


The literature of this part of St. Do- 
mingo continues to be assiduously culti- 
vated, Amongst the publications that 
have issued from the /mprimerie Royale 
at Sans Souci, is one by the Baron DE 
Vasrey, [See Mon, Repos, XIV. 329,] 
entitled “* An Essay on the Causes of 
the Revolution, and of the Civil Wars of 
Haiti,” 


CHINA, 


Persecution of the Christians.—A letter 
from a Missionary at Macao, dated the 
ist of April, 1819, gives the following 
details of the persecution of the Chris- 
tians in China :— 

** Every European priest,” says the 
writer of the letter, “ that they discover, 
is immediately arrested and put to death. 
‘The same death is reserved for Chinese 
Christian priests. ‘The other Christians, 
if they refuse to deny their religion, are 


Holland. Haiti. 


China. New South Wales 
tontured in the most shocking manner, 
aud wade exiles in ‘Vartary, bn the year 
1619, they had ia the prisons of Suchen 
alone, no less than two hundred Chris 
tians, who expected death or exile, A 
Chinese priest had been strangled, and 
two others were to share the same fate. 
In the whole empire there are only five 
missionaries, At Pekin they cannot con. 
verse with the inhabitants, unless they 
see them privately. ‘The Emperor has 
declared that he will have no more 
foreign painters, clock-makers or mathe- 
maticians. Notwithstanding all the per 
secutions, the Christian religion extends, 
even amidst the torments of the faithful.” 


New Sourn WALEgEs. 


At Sydney, in New South Wales, there 
are at present three public journals, 
and five other periodical publications. A 
second printing office has also been lately 
established at Port Jackson. ‘They now 
export cattle to the Isle of France, and 
the market at Sydney is considered as 
plentiful in the different commodities ot 
Europe, as well as of India and China. 

A file of the Sydney papers was lately 
hefore us, and we extracted the following 

ph from one of them, the Sydney 
Gazette, of Oct. 19, 1816 : considering the 
quarter it comes from, its philosophic and 
philanthropic spirit will at once surprise, 
amuse and please the reader : 

“ The late arrivals from England have 
produced very little political information, 
and none, it may be added, that can be 
considered as very interesting or impor- 
tant. Hence it is to be inferred that the 
causes which heretofore produced the 
many events and changes that were capa- 
ble of strongly exciting the passions, have 
at length declined into a state of peaceful 
apathy, from which little emanates that 
can either astonish or confound.—This 
dearth af politica) intelligence we may 
hail as the most happy of events ; while 
we feel pleasure in the reflection, that 
the columns which were before pregnant 
with the calamities of war may now be 
devoted to milder and more pleasing sub- 
jects, from which the mind may become 
informed, and the arts and sciences 1) 


proved.” 








—_——_— 





ERRATA. 


P. 337, col, 2, line 12, for manner, read manners. 
—— 338, col. 1, line 2 from the bottom, dele the first indeed. 


line 1, for vindictive, read vindicative. 


—— M40, col. 1, line 20, for their, read true. 
— 358, col 1, pote t, line 2, from the bottom, for Tract, read Tyanslation. 
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